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OUR DAY IN REVIEW. 


gee more little Greece as 
WILL IT ( a nation is the center of 
BE WAR vorld interest. Since her not- 
ble revolution of 1823, she has 
not played an important part in history, 
but now she suddenly comes forth from 
eclipse and stands in the blazing light as 
chief actor in the day’s drama. Thermo- 
pylae once more is the scene of action, and 
as Leonidas and his three hundred Spart- 
ans once held at bay the army of Xerxes, 
so may King George and his stalwart band 
soon be called upon to defend their homes 
from the assault of the profaning Turks. 
There are many reasons which make this 
issue between Greece and Turkey a ques- 
tion of absorbing interest. It is a senti- 
mental question, especially so when we 
reflect that Salamis and Marathon may 
again witness a decisive battle of history. 
It stirs imagination and arouses esthusi- 
asm to a degree when we contemplate the 
spectacle of Ancient Greece rejuvenated 
and become once more a factor in the 
world’s affairs. Moreover, an exhibition of 
courage is always a tonic to publie enthusi- 
asm, and when we see the small nation, 
ruled by King George, throw down the 
gauntlet in defiance at the feet of the Sul- 
tan, backed as he is, by thousands and mil- 
lions of ready soldiers, we cannot resist a 
feeling of pleasure to see that the spirit 
of Sparta still lives and burns in the veins 
of her modern sons. Humanity also pays 
quick acquiescence to the party in a contest 
who seems to be championing the prin- 
cipal of right, and whatever faults we May 
charge to Greece ,and to her diplomacy, it 


is undeniable that her position as opposed 
to Turkey, and indeed as opposed to the 
allied powers of Europe, appeals strongly 
to the sense of fair play in every enlight- 
ened human heart. For these reasons, it is 
all but the universal disposition of Christ- 
endom to wish this sturdy little nation 
“God Speed” in its unequal struggle. 

















A CRITICAL MOMENT.—The Press, Phila. 
HERE is a difference of 
THE REAL opinion amongst well in- 
CAUSES formed men as to the motives 
which are prompting Greece in 
maintaining her attitude of defiance against 
Turkey and the Powers. It is quite likely 
that she is not entirely moved by consider- 
ations of humanity, or through obligations 
to defend her religion as against that of 


Islam. It would be quite natural to sup- 
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pose that her commerce and social relations 
with Crete would prompt her to defend 
that unfortunate people against an unjust 
government. It is also possible that realiz- 
ing her strategic position in the Mediter- 
ranean, guarding as she does the entrance 
to the Bosphorus, and the passage from the 
Orient to the Occident, the fires of ambi- 
tion, long slumbering in the Grecian heart, 
should be fanned into flame by zealous pat- 
riots. It is natural that a people of their 
high order of intelligence should wish to 
become a more powerful factor in the 
Councils of Europe. If Greece has this am- 
bition, it can scarcely be charged to her 
discredit, but the most natural reason for 
her intervention in the affairs of Crete, lies 
in the fact that the two people are prac- 
tically of one race. For centuries there has 
been a constant migration between the isl- 
and and the mainland, and it is not possi- 
ble for those of kin, for brothers and 
cousins and fathers and sons to see each 
other bruised and robbed and slain, with- 
out taking a hand in each other’s defense; 
blood is thicker than water, and yet this 
truth is forgotten by diplomats every year; 
it was forgotten when Poland was parti- 
tioned, and contrary to natural law, was 
destroved as a nation. It was forgotten 
when Bismark at the end of the Franco- 
Prussian war, foolishly wrenched from his 
conquered foe the two Rhenish Provinces. 
By that act, he sowed thorns in the footway 
of Frenchmen, and they will vet bear a 
harvest of woe to Germany. Diplomacy has 
vet to learn that though it is backed by the 
power of ten thousand armed fleets, it will 
not be able in the long run to work con- 
trary to natural law. It is natural for peo- 
ple of one blood to be of one nation. The 
forced concert of Europe may thwart this 
just aspiration for a time, but the waters 
of retribution will only heap higher and at 
some future day, and maybe soon, they will 
break forth and carry away in a flood, every 
flimsy resistence that dares to intervene. 


| OOKED at from an impar- 
WHO WILI — tial view point it would 
WIN not seem that the chances of 
success lay in favor of Greece. 

Tt must not be forgotten that she owes her 
present independence as a nation, not to 
her own unaided ability to separate herself 
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from Turkish rule in 1823, but to the timely 
assistance from the fleets of the Powers, 
which appeared in the Mediterranean, and 
held the Turkish guns in submission until 
the present Grecian government was estab- 
lished. This action of the Powers, though 
it coincided with the better wishes of hu- 
manity at the time, was not entirely with- 
out self-interest, as events have proved, but 
this does not disguise the fact that Greece 
of herself was not able, at least seventy 
years ago, to cope with Turkey. Is she able 
now? While the chances are certainly 
against her, there are, nevertheless, a few 
reasons for believing that she might suc- 
ceed in such a struggle. In the first place, 
she need not fear the combined hostility of 
Europe, as seemed likely but a week or two 
ago. Jealousy between the powerful na- 
tions, has rendered their concert inoperat- 
ive, and it is doubtful if any one or two of 
them would care to oppose Greece in her 
contest with Turkey, unless all the Powers 
of Europe should second such opposition. 
Moreover, it must not be forgotten that the 
Royal Family at Athens stands in very 
close connection with almost every ruling 
family of Europe. Before taking hostile 
action, England will remember that King 
George of Greece is a brother of the wife of 
their future king. Germany will remember 
that the wife of the Crown Prince of Greece 
is a sister of the present German Emperor. 
Russia will remember that it was a son of 
King George who saved the life of the pres- 
ent Czar when traveling in Japan. Another 
fact favorable to Greece is the decadence 
of Turkish power, both on land and sea. 
The navy of the Sultan is scarcely worth 
considering. His boats are mostly built of 
wood, and in a modern sea fight, would be 
of no more service than an ancient galley. 
His armies on land are numerous, and are 
fired to some extent with the same religious 
zeal which, in the past, has given a savage 
effectiveness to Turkish arms, but they are 
not thoroughly equipped, and their weap- 
ons are not of the most modern kind; the 
Royal Treasury is empty, and the credit of 
the Empire is broken: therefore, with fair 
play, and no favors, it is possible that 40.,- 
000 Greeks, well armed and inspired with a 
holy sense of justice, can keep at bay ten 
times their numbers of Moslem fanatics. 
But after all, the best hope of suecess which 
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THE SPHINX, 


THE REAL QUESTION AGITATING THE NATIONS OF EUROPE.—(Chicago Record, 


the smaller nation can indulge lies in the 
fact that public sentiment, that mighty in- 
visible power which rules Christendom, is 
swelling with greater and greater volume, 
not exactly in support of the Grecian cause, 
but in opposition to that iniquitous rule, 
whose throne is erected in Constantinople, 
and which civilization decrees must end. 
The bayonet and artillery of Christendom 
have defended it, but that alliance is almost 
broken. Diplomats and Prime Ministers 
have learned caution from recent events. 
Lord Salisbury shrewdly veered in his 


course just in time to escape a blast of pub- 
lic vengeance which would have overturned 
his ship. If the pamphlet of Mr. Gladstone 
had appeared but a few days before Eng- 
land’s withdrawal from the concert, Salis- 
bury and his cabinet would not have ef- 
fected that coup with the grace and secur- 
ity which attended their efforts. It will be 
well for these shifty diplomats to remem- 
ber that public sentiment has not even yet 
had its last word in respect to the Eastern 
question. That question will never be set- 
tled till it is settled right. 
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|" WILL not be safe for 
M 


WILL Christians to indulge too 
CHRISTENDO : 2 
GAIN sanguinea hope for the triumph 


of the gospel in Eastern Europe 
and Western Asia, even if the Greek plans 
prove successful. It is true that nothing 
worse than the situation jn which Christian 
missionaries in Asia Minor now find them- 
selves, can easily be imagined; yet, after 
all, there are some things which are worse 
than persecution. In fact, the most glo- 
rious period in the Christian church in 
respect to growth was a period of martyr- 
dom and persecution. Christianity can suc- 
ceed against opposition and ean flourish in 
the face of hostility and death, but it can- 
not live in the presence of cold formalism 
and a conceited conventionality. If Turkey 
should be overthrown and partitioned, her 
territory might be divided politically, but 
religiously, it would be dominated by the 
so-called Greek church, which is the estab- 
lished religion, not of Greece alone, but of 
Russia, which even now is the dominant 
political power in this region. The Ortho- 
dox Greek church has never been friendly 
to the evangelical faith; it meets the apos- 
tle of the primitive gospel in a spirit of 
haughty arrogance, and self-satisfied con- 
ceit; it recognizes no necessity for better- 
ment in the religious life of people who pay 
their vows and their tithes in the estab- 
lished church. This spirit is not consistent 
with progress, with education, or with a 
spiritual religion. We regret that we must 
express the conviction that in the event of 
the triumph of Greece over Turkey, Christ- 
ian missions in Asia Minor will find a more 
intolerant atmosphere there than has beset 
them even under Turkish rule. The torch 
of arson may not be applied to their build- 
ings, to their churches and colleges, but 
icebergs in the form of orthodox sanctu- 
aries will arise in the midst and the cold- 
ness emanating from these will be apt to 
freeze the life out of a struggling Christian 
community. 


HAT which promised to be 

WHY the gladdest event of the 
ARBITRATION _ er. ta Hikely + eee. tral 
HALTS year, is likely © prove a neu ra 
blessing. The Anglo-American 

Treaty of Arbitration has now been con- 
sidered nearly three months in secret ses- 


sion of the United States Senate, and 
always with diminishing prospects of ratifi- 
sation, at least in its original form. If it 
goes to London with the Senate’s approval. 
it will be in a condition so emasculated as 
to be scarcely recognized by its sponsors, 
and though it secure the assent of Parlia- 
ment, it will be shorn of power to do the 
effective good which was at first promised. 
If these dreary hopes prove true, the re- 
sponsibility must rest with almost equal 
weight upon England and America; upon 
the latter on account of the narrow pro- 
vinecial spirit which has been moving in the 
hearts of many of her public men, and upon 
the former on account of her government’s 
faithless action in respect to Crete. The 
foreign policy of England has never won 
her friends amongst those who were hu- 
manitarian or just in their views of law and 
liberty. When brought into contact with 
weaker races, the ruthless rule of England 
has exposed her to the scorn of every one 
who is not a member of the British race. 
We believe, however, that this past action 
would have been gladly forgiven by those 
who warmly espoused this treaty, and even 
by some who opposed it, but at this moment 
England’s relation to the helpless abor- 
igines of South Africa, and her action in 
respect to Armenia and Crete stood forth 
in such shocking outline that public senti- 
ment in Great Britain, as well as here, was 
deeply insulted. It has been the very plaus- 
ible plea of those who are not prejudiced 
in England’s favor, to say that a nation 
which keeps faith so strictly with the in- 
effable Turk might keep faith laxly with 
us. We believe the quickest means of se- 
curing qa hearty ratification for the entire 
Treaty of Arbitration would be for England 
to execute speedily her guarantees for the 
protection of Armenians, which were stip- 
ulated in the Treaty of Berlin twenty years 
ago. She has been notoriously faithless to 
that trust, but it is still time for her to re- 
pair the injury and maintain her vows; if 
she will do so, we promise her such ap- 
proval and applause as will carry the Arbi- 
tration Treaty through the United States 
Senate as on the wings of a whirlwind. 
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UNCLE SAM: “My hands are tied, John.’’—New York Telegram, 


ERE it not for “wars and 

A LESSON rumors of wars,” the heart 
a of the world would be throb- 
bing in sympathy for the fam- 

ished outcasts of India and South Africa. 
The tales of human suffering which come 
to us from these two quarters are pitiable 
enough to move a heart of stone. But sad 
as the story is, it is sadder still to read that 
much of the suffering might have been pre- 
vented by the employment of ordinary fore- 
sight, and the performance of ordinary 
duty. Archdeacon Cooley, speaking from 
personal observation in the East, says that 
the famines in India are in no small degree 
attributable to the insane deforesting of 
the country, and Sir Arthur Cotton, a vet- 


eran traveler in the Orient, writing in the 
“Friend of China,” expresses his amaze- 
ment at the strange opposition of the gov- 
ernment of India to irrigation and internal 
navigation, and affirms that the Godavery 
River might at this moment be pouring rice 
into the famine districts of the north in 
immense quantities at a nominal cost of 
carriage of one penny a bushel, if only the 
several pieces of canal in the one thous- 
and miles between were united, which they 
might be for the cost of twenty miles of 
railway. It is not our purpose to cast re- 
proach upon our English brethren for their 
seeming lack of duty in their administra- 
tion in India; it becomes us better to take 
warning of this bad remissness and stop 
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From a photograph, N, Y. Journal. 


the wholesale deforesting that is still going 


on in America; there are areas almost im- 
measurable where but a few years ago 
proud forests were waving, and now the 


landscape is denuded of foliage, and the 
effect upon rainfall will soon be marked. 
When we consider the terrible effects that 
may eventually ensue from this policy of 
permitting men and corporations to go for- 
ward without restraint and burn and hew 
timber as they please, the question appears 


with a moral as well as a business side. 


We have thus far never been afflicted with 


famine, but as the population of the country 


increases, and as the land upon which we 
subsist becomes more severely taxed for the 


support of greater numbers, the question 


will then become pregnant with terrible 
interest. It takes centuries to grow a for- 


est which may be destroyed wantonly in a 


day, 
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FAMINE SUFFERERS, 


T HE PEARL of the Antilles 
Negaol will soon slip from the 
BALANCE ZOYal necklace of Spain. After 
long and intermittent efforts 

which were overcome with difficulty, and 


after two years of brave and unequal fight- 


ing, Cuba is That she will 
achieve her independence in a few months, 
or years at most, is the confident belief of 
well informed men. While the majority of 


Americans would rejoice in such an out- 


almost free. 


it is, nevertheless, 
further of her 


come, impossible not to 


evidence decaying power. 
feel g touch of sympathy with Spain at this 
Aside 


enue, 


from an immense loss in public rev- 
the of Cuba 
would entail, there are other, and perhaps 
stronger reasons why Spain would natur- 
ally this beautiful 
from diminishing chain 
Though the first to plant her stand- 
ard upon the Western Hemisphere, and hav- 


which independence 


island 
of depend- 


dislike to lose 
her 


encies. 
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ing gained by all odds, the largest propor- 
tion of territory of the Northern and South- 
ern continent, Spain is about to depart 
forever as an active power from these 
shores. It must be sad for her to reflect 
that her colors will be struck, and her 
standard will be furled, and her ships of 
war will weigh anchor and bid farewell for 
the last time to that very part of the West- 
ern Continent where Columbus first raised 
the Spanish arms. The body of that dis- 
coverer now lies in a tomb at Havana, and 
Havana will probably be the last city of 
Spanish dominion to fall into the hands of 
conquering free-men. It is a question of 
time, and some think it is qa question of 
only months and days. There are three 
reasons why Spain can never conquer Cuba, 
though she may repress the spirit of revolu- 
tion for a time. In the first place, her 
forces are divided, engaged ag they are with 
revolutions, not only in the West Indies, 
but in the Philippines, and divided also by 
hostile parties at home. As long as social- 
ism and anarchy walk the streets of Ma- 
drid, and threaten the very foundation of 
the throne, it is not likely that Spanish 
conquests abroad will be pushed with much 
vigor. Moreover the climate of Cuba is en- 
tirely unfavorable to the success of foreign 
armies. If, at the present time, Gen. 
Weyler could pursue whatever advantage 
he may have gained during the last win- 





ter’s campaign, instead of folding his tent 
until the rainy season shall have come and 
gone, the outcome might be different. 
Besides, it is seldom that any government, 
however strong, can suppress a revolution 
which has its basis in the hearts of the ma- 
jority of the people. Native Cubans who 
live outside the menacing walls of Moro 
Castle at Havana, and who dare to speak 
their minds, or show their signs of favor, 
have their eyes fixed with anxious and 
prayerful longing upon the flag of Gomez 
and free Cuba. Against this silent, sub- 
dued aspiration for liberty, Spanish armies 
“an Make no headway. Spain will save her 
money and her pride by making a quick 
termination of the war. If she continues 
it, she must fight against armies often- 
times invisible; they are impervious to at- 
tack and irresistible in assault; she must 
fight against natural law, and natural feel- 
ing. The climate is against her, the phy- 
sical nature of the country is against her, 
the spirit of the times is against her, and 
that intangible factor, impersonal, though 
powerful, which we call Fate, that is 
against her; she must retire from Cuba 
soon. She may retire now if she will, with 
selfrespect and grace, if she gives the in- 
surgents a receipted bill for all the injuries 
they have done her and take from them in 
turn a release for the wrongs which they 
have suffered at her hands. 











SPANISH MONARCHY BETWEEN TWO FIRES.—Times-Herald, 
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' UR PEOPLE have not been 


a so deeply engaged with the 
—— absorbing topics j of foreign 
VICTORY 8 eae els 


wars and famine as to forget 
the stirring events which have transpired 
in our own borders. The first week in 
April is the time for municipal election in a 
great many of our larger cities. The issues 
involved this year were those centering in 
Civil Service Reform, and in the question 
of divorce of city and national affairs. If 
the comtests which have recently been 
fought in Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit and 
Chicago had been conducted along lines of 
national politics, the outcome would surely 
be very unfavorable to the republicans, 
but in all of these cities, local issues arose 


which have robbed the people’s verdict of 
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ocratic nominee, Mr. Carter Harrison, who 
stood as the exponent of a bad political 
machine, and also as a champion of the 
Anti-Civil Service Service spirit; his ma- 
jority over the entire field of opponents is 
only a temporary menace; his administra- 
tion will attract to itself the sodden portion 
of the community, which is held together 
by spoils and the rewards of vice and in- 
temperance, but the outlawry which will 
spring from their victory will crystallize 
against them the combined hosts of purity 
and ecivie righteousness, which even in Chi- 
cago, constitute a majority of the popula- 
tion. Two years hence, we may confidently 
expect that under the leadership of some 
non-partisan nominee, machine rule in Chi- 
cago will be put to final rout. 
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A DIFFFRENCE OF OPINION.—Times-Herald. 


political significance. There is a growing 
conviction amongst the students of govern- 
ment that municipal and national issues 
should be completely separated, and that if 
Civil Service Reform has proved a good 
thing in the government service, it should 
prove also a good thing in the service of our 
great city corporations. The campaign in 
Chicago was watched with intense interest 
by almost the entire population of the na- 
tion. Here, not only the principle of Civil 
Service was at stake, but also the principle 
of Non-Partisan Administration of City 
Government. At first glance it might seem 
that both of these good causes had met a 
stunning defeat in the victory of the dem- 


| UGE combinations of capi- 
A DEATH 
KNELL TO . . . 
TRUSTS trol or restrict trade, is * — 
ure of the commercial life of 


tal, massed in order to con- 


this century. The Anti-Monopoly campaign 
which was fought fitfully and with moder- 
ate success in the seventies, ceased when 
the good times which marked the follow- 
ing decade, made everybody more or less 
indifferent to the presence of dangerous 
concentrations of wealth and commercial 
power. The stringent times that have suc- 
ceeded 1893, have called public attention 
once more to the lawless monopolies which 
have appropriated the more euphonious title 
of “trusts.” Public indignation against 
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JUST OUT OF REACH 


these unnatural combinations culminated 
in special forms of legislation, which was 
aimed at their overthrow. Official cog- 
nizance of their existence was given by leg- 
islative act of the New York assembly, 
which appointed a committee, headed by 
Senator Lexow, to make an investigation 
of the principal trusts which center jn New 
York. The report of this committee is 
awaited with much interest. In the mean- 
time, trade combinations have been rend- 
ered qa staggering blow by the recent de- 
cision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, which upholds the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Law, by declaring railway pooling 
to be illegal. As the result of this decision, 
the principal traffic organizations amongst 
the railways have already disbanded. With 
the strong prestige which this Supreme 
Court decision will give to the opponents of 
trusts, they may be brought to speedy 
terms, if not forced to disorganize. ‘Their 
aim and methods for a long time have been 
strictly against the moral sense of the pub- 











New York Herald. 


lic, and now that they seem to be against 
the legal sense of the highest judicial tri- 
unal, there will be no excuse for their long 
continuance. We have heard them char- 
acterized by very strong language in the 
mouths of individuals, but never have we 
heard them more severely chastised than 
by Judge Baker of the United States Court, 
sitting at Indianapolis. In a case brought 
by the citizens against the stockholders of 
the Street Railway Company, frauds were 
uneovered which were so flagrant that the 
judge in his instructions to the jury, was 
compelled to say that such methods as those 
in which the corporation had indulged were 
no less than highway robbery, and he went 
on to say that “these fellows (referring to 
the officers) will go on until finally they 
will induce the people of this country to 
lynch them.” It may be said, and with 
truth, that the above words are intemper- 
ate in any judge, but they are significant of 
the state of the public and judicial minds. 
Society must be taught, about once in one 
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“I CANNOT TELL A LIE, POP; I DID IT WITH MY LITTLE HATCHET.’’—N Y. World. 


hundred years, that it is the people them- 
selves who rule, and though the people will 
suffer long and patiently at the hands of 
oligarchies, whether they be of a political 
or a commercial character, yet the people 
will some day rise in their might and their 
vengeance will be terrible to withstand. 
The death knell of the corporate trust is 
ringing; there is still time for its promoters 
to escape, if they will cease at once their 
unlawful practice. 


NLESS all signs fail, the 


ARE new spring has ushered in 
GOOD TIMES 4). dawn of real prosperity 
HERE 1e dawn of real prosperity. 


It is observed now by the 
shrewdest men of business, who study the 
situation with an expert eye, that since 
April 1st a new tonic has been in the air. 
The passage of the Tariff Bill with such an 
overwhelming majority, and the promise 
of its speedy approvai by the Senate, has 


started the blood to course rapidly in the 
arteries of trade. There are genera] condi- 
tions, which, moreover, insure a period of 
prosperity, which will quickly come, if it 
has not already arrived. The balance of 
trade is now overwhelmingly in our favor; 
instead of gold shipments abroad, the yel- 
low coin still continues to come hither, and 
over one hundred and forty millions of it 
is stowed away in the treasury as a surplus. 
Harvests of all kinds, and with rare excep- 
tions as to sections, last year, were more 
than an average. Prices, compared with 
those of two and three years ago, are much 
higher. The percapita circulation of money 
is greater than it has ever been in the his- 
tory of the republic. The promise of boun- 
tiful crops for the year now present, was 
never better. The rolling mills at Pitts- 
burg, and other iron centers, are booming 
night and day. Locomotive works have 
orders which they will be unable to fill, 
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working twenty-four hours daily for two 
years. Country merchants have their 
shelves relieved of goods, and the proceeds 
from the sales of the year or two past are 
lying at interest in country banks, or as 
reserved balances in the Eastern money 
centers. There was never a moment so full 
of promise of material prosperity as that 
in which we are now living. Business in 
Great Britain and on the continent has been 
excellent for a year, and inasmuch as there 
is no physical reason why it should not be 
the same here, we may confidently expect 
that the assurance which is inspired by 
the facts above stated will not be held in 
vain. 


PROOF that our people 


THE POWER / \ are not wholly engrossed 


OF THE , : ° 
GOSPEL in material problems, is seen 


in the magnificent tributes 
which everywhere are paid to D. L. Moody; 
not tributes of praise, or tributes of 
wealth, but tributes of attendance upon his 
spoken word. Perhaps the largest per- 
manent hall in America is that of the Great 


Chicago Auditorium, which seats from ten 
to twelve thousand people; twice a day for 
an entire week, this room was filled to over- 
flowing, and multitudes twice and three 
times as large as those which gained ad- 
mittance, were compelled to go sorrowfully 
away. Mr. Moody is no new character in 
Chicago, and, therefore, it was not through 
motives of curiosity that these great num- 
bers were impelled to see him. He is gq man 
of no oratorical power, and he employs 
none of the clap-trap of the stage in order 
to win applause. We can conceive of no 
reason why these multitudes should have 
waited upon his word, except the fact that 
Mr. Moody preaches the everlasting and 
simple gospel of Jesus Christ. His work 
is a living proof that if men are given the 
plain, unadorned and primitive gospel, they 
will flock by the thousands to hear it. Mr. 
Moody’s work in every city of the nation, 
where he has appeared this year, is com- 
forting proof that with the revival of busi- 
ness which is now coming, there will also 
be a revival of true religion, and, after all, 


it is piety and not business, whieh makes 


a nation great. 
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MRS. HENRY WARD BEECHER 





—______ — ee 





On the tenth anniversary of her famous husband's death, the wife and helpmate of Henry Ward Beecher 
passed away. Her last days were spent at the home of her son-in-law at Stamford, Connecticut. She 
was eighty-four years of age. Her vitality was remarkable, her death being caused by two falls in her 
room, the first cutting her head and the second fracturing her hip. 

Until recently she was almost as active and bright as she was twenty years ago. She was, until she 
gave up housekeeping, mistress of a three-story and basement house at Orange and Hicks streets, Brook- 
lyn. The rooms were filled with reminiscences of the prominent life of her husband. Her table was 
situated in a sunny bay window, and so placed that, when at work, she could get a good view of Plym- 
outh cl urch, near by. 

The walls were covered with photographs of the Beecher family for generations back, and the kindly 
features of her husband looked down upon her from dozens of pictures taken at every period of his life. 
Everything about the rooms indicated the cheery nature of the venerable occupant. The children of the 
neightorhood were deeply devoted to her. The little ones played about the house and grounds with a 
freedom which is born only of love. Mrs. Beecher busied herself throughout the day in reading, writing and 
sewing. She was a frequent contributor to periodicals and newspapers She was married to Mr. Beecher in 
1837 Previous to this she was Miss Eunice White Bullard, of West Sutton, Massachusetts. 

Immediately after the marriage Mr. and Mrs. Beecher started to Lawrenceburg. Their experiences and 
trials have been referred to in interesting sketches by Mrs, Beecher, which have appeared in magazines. 
They were three years in Lawrenceburg, six years in Indianapolis, and after that Mr. Beecher was pastor-of 
Plymouth church. 
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PROF. HENRY DRUMMOND 








Professor Henry Drummond, whose death has been mourned by all Christendom, was famous alike as 
author, teacher and traveler. For more than a year he had been an invalid, suffering acute pains from 
rheumatism. He had the attendance of the most skilled physicians and devoted friends, and visited the most 
noted health resorts in Great Britain and the Continent, but all to no avail. 

He was born in Stirling, Scotland, in 1851. He studied at Edinburgh and at Tubingen. 
native country he entered on the study of theology in the Free Church College, Edinburgh 
his studies he was for a short time a missionary in Malta. He then 


Returning to his 
After completing 
gave much of his time and attention to 
scientific study. He was appointed lecturer on Natural Science in the Free Church College, Glasgow, and 
subsequently became professor of that department. 

But it is as an author that he is best known. A personal friend recently wrote as follows of his books and 
visit to America: ‘‘ Natural Law in the Spiritual World, published in 1883, first brought him into promi- 
nence. The essays embodied in it were substantially talks given to audiences at Glasgow, made up largely 
of workingmen and of others who had difficulty in reconciling the discoveries of science with their traditional 
faith. The Greatest Thing in the World, originally delivered as an address at Northfield, has been one of the 
most popular works of this generation, having attained a sale of over 100,000. The Ascent of Man, embody- 
ing the Lowell lectures delivered at Boston in 1893, was his last, and perhaps his most finished work of a 
scientific order, being the production of a thoroughgoing evolutionist who at the same time held to the essen- 
tials of the Christian faith. Though he never married he had a lovely home in one of the quiet streets in 
Glasgow. He entertained on a liberal scaie and he was a welcome guest in scores of houses all over Eng- 
land, Scotland and Wales. 
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NEAL DOW AT NINETY-THREE. 


A GLOWING TRIBUTE TO A LONG AND NOBLE LIFE. 


BY JOHN G 


LEGY is not my business. Neal Dow 
Is takes God at his word, and has ever- 
lasting life, with ten years of his 

first century “to run.” Death is “the 
dark of the moon’”—he steers by the stars. 

I think we spend too much time antici- 
pating changes—of seasons and signs and 
administrations. Duty hag no equinoxes, 
solstices, new Moons, ground hog days, 
seasons, administrations, or graveyards; 
wherever the dog star is, or the dipper, 
or the wind, or the tide; whatever party is 
in power, a Christian man holds office in a 
civil service which knows no special ses- 
sions, holidays, or adjournments sine die, 
and when he goes away to his promotion, 
the highest honor possible to pay him is to 
put a man, and not a statue, in his room. 

My business with you is not eulogy. 
Though this man’s life has been essentially 
one of action, he has professed no purer 
motives than have multitudes of others— 
nor loftier ideals. He has discovered no 
new principle of political science. He was 
not even first, by any means, to realize the 
peril artd the havoc of the liquor traffic or 
to speak out against it. 

We Prohibitionists are reproached by 
our critics because we have, they say, no 
great man for a leader. Well, let it go at 
that; this country is not suffering for great 
men, according to the conventional] defini- 
tions. But we can easily distance all com- 
petitors in the certainty of our contention 
when we point at our best beloved com- 
rade and say that, by the favor of God, we 
have a brave and honest man to dress to in 
the line. We are a rather level lot, to be 
sure, a straight edge leaves no head that 
towers among us, but our feet are in a sure 
place, and a quarter of a million of us face 
the foe, 365 days, 5 hours, 48 minutes and 
48 seconds in the year. ‘A quarter of a mil- 
lion, I say, because I count the “missing,” 
who lost their heads just once in twenty- 
four years, but who are coming back to 
stay. 

Let others worship tombstones and his- 


WOOLLEY. 


tories, and legitimize the political bastardy 
of their demi-gods; we have a whole man 
at “the right of line,” we march abreast, we 
want nothing, we fear nothing, we speak 
the truth, we worship God alone. 


So, I offer you, with empty glasses, or 
with none, this dry toast: The Champion 
of little children! the Knightly friend of 
woman! the incorruptible politician! the 
honest, brave and noble gentleman! Neal 
Dow! 

Salute him, about to live forever! When 
he saw the right, he hailed it, without look- 
ing over his shoulder, and while the whole 
world of politics has been on its knees to 
expediency, he has stood for righteousness, 
without a sop of any kind, and well nigh 
without a sign of cheer, for sixty years or 
more, unswerving and unswervable. 

Like Washington, he served his genera- 
tion without pay. But I'll not make that 
a boast for him, for I believe there is not 
a man or woman of us all but would do the 
same thing, if he could. He has been as 
gentle as Lincoln; as persistent as Grant; 
as clean as Robert E. Lee, and as stubborn 
as Grover Cleveland; a praying laborer; a 
Quaker with a pistol, “and every inch a 
man.” Upon the threshold of his political 
career he met truth, and espoused her 
then and there, and what he said at their 
betrothal he stood to. Before the ballot 
box he held her hand, and in the presence 
of all the people said, “with this ballot I 
thee wed, and with all the rights and 
powers and dignities of my citizenship, I 
thee en-Dow.” This is the foundation of 
his fame; he wedded truth and from that 
moment was never even suspected of poli- 
tical unchastity. 

He was not only true to truth, but he 
respected himself. He not only “kept his 
body under,” but he kept it clean. He re- 
membered, memorized his creator in the 
days of his youth, and henceforth wor- 
shipped him by treating his own mind as a 
divine thing, and refusing to permit it to 
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be slighted, belittled or controlled by any 
And I would urge young 
men to make a note of that. 


sect or school. 
Worship is 
but the upward end of duty, and duty is 
chaos, without self-respect. All of the 
promises of socialism; all the hope of evo- 
lution; all wisdom of method; all stability 
of government depend upon the personal 
integrity of the individual. 


So far as you are concerned, this world 
is doomed, unless you will be a good man; 
not according to some theological defini- 
tion, or some priest’s directions, but by 
the light of your own conscience, studied 
in your closet, with the door shut, accept- 
ing the word of Jesus Christ—which, in- 
deed, common sense cannot reject; that he 
who studies to be true to the divine plan 
for him, shall be brought on in his philoso- 
phy. And far more than this country 
needs the enthusiasm of flag days and Dec- 
oration days, and Labor days, and sound 
money days, and Fast days, it needs to be 
taught appreciation and recognition of 
every day, personal honesty, the rarest 
trait in American citizenship. 

I do not mean to disparage our own, as 
compared to other people; we are as good 
as our neighbors, doubtless; but, that is 
not Christian citizenship. We have called 
Jesus: “Lord, Lord,” for 1900 years, but it 
is not easy to see how the spirit of modern 
business, diplomacy and government dif- 
fers—save in finesse—from the mere brute 
cunning of the earliest times; and the same 
thing is true, to a sickening extent, of 
chureh machinery also. 
ments of the old world call themselves 
“the powers.” God save the mark! But 
the whole race knows them to be rascally 


The great govern- 


incompetents, through motives that would 
disgrace the Zulus. Through the eyes of 
Jesus Christ, I think the British lion must 
look like a pitiful jackal, and the Russian 
bear like a rat; while, if the mental and 
moral tendencies of men should 
sharply in their features, the Congress and 
other Legislatures of the United States 
would look like where 
the longest ears in front and the longest 


show 


rabbit-warrens, 


legs behind determined all questions of 
precedence. 


This is not so disrespectful as it sounds, 


1 


NINETY-THREE. 


The statesmanship of Christendom is prob- 
ably as good as it can be, upon the basis of 
its operation; and, in spite of all, the good 
gains headway by the emotional, sporadic, 
intermittent, well-nigh contemptible per- 
formance that we call “worshipping God.” 
But the basis is wrong, and the worship, 
like the fuel we burn for power—but worse 

goes 99 per cent up the smoke-stack and 
“The light of the 
world” is mostly unconsumed carbon, more 


1 per cent to the wheel. 


confusing than darkness to eyes dilated by 
a little light. I think the main reason is 
that the Christian minister, possessed of 
intellectual gifts and training to fit him to 
be a leader, has “broken his feet” sprinting 
for prize money, and has to be carried, by 
the world, the flesh and the devil, for the 
sake of appearances; and the Christian lay- 
man has been so drilled in aeronautics by 
the evangelist that the faithful pastor has 
never been able to teach him to walk hon- 
estly before God. We are as patriotic as a 
people can be without being honest, and 
the highest praise I have to offer to Neal 
Dow is that he has held up to American 
manhood, simple, independent, daily. poli- 
tical honesty, and refused to palter with the 
mean, in religion or politics. No saloon 
keeper ever hung his lithograph in the 
show window. No drink seller ever said: 
“Brother Dow, you are doing a_ great 
work.” No drink-shop ever closed its doors 
for a day, or an hour, in honor of a Dow 
revival. 


[If Neal Dow had been a Methodist bish- 
op, and, with a dozen others like him, had 
issued the Episcopal address of 1888, every 
member of that church would have believed 
the bishop meant it, and every Republican 
man owner would have known that the 
bishops had left the party, and Gen. Fisk 
would have polled 1,000,000 votes at the 
election of that year, and we should have 
entered the new century with clean hands, 
to the honor of the church and the glorv of 
God. 

There are fine stories of his courage in 
the early difficult davs of the great reform, 
but I offer him no adulation on that score; 
when one surrenders to truth. courage has 
lost its occupation, merged in “the fear of 
God:” and loss is gain for the glory of the 
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GENERAL 


Father. The boycott threatened him, and 


he smiled. The mob gathered, and shamed 
itself to death beholding the unprotected, 
upright man. Malicious mischief broke his 
windows—and “aired his views,” and gave 
him more light upon his way. Litigation 
threw its lasso over him, but justice cut 
the rope and let him go. Arson tried her 
hand, and hate pursued him like a foul 
ghost, but, though he walked through the 
valley of the shadow of death he feared no 
evil, for there was a shepherd with him, 
whose rod and staff, they comforted him. 

I shall not linger on purely personal 
lines. It is q civic crown that I would 
weave for this old man. On a_ second 
thought, we shall not have a coronation, 
but an autumn festival. A crown is unbe- 
coming to any man, and I’ll not risk the 
beauty of that gray head by any greens of 


NEAL DOW, 


olive, oak or ivy, but unvexed by any flat- 
teries, I'll try to hammer some chimes out 
of the history of the great cause, in the 
hope that our hearts may catch the swing, 
and quiver to the music of the century’s 
evening bells, so that, even with our lean 
and meagre sheaves we may rejoice as 
overbursting granaries at harvest home. 


In the moral world judgment, whether 
of a man or a God, begins with his own 
word. Back of the word is a thought, back 
of the thought a suggestion, back of that 
something. But if you would keep the feet 
of judgment on solid ground, you must 
begin argument as John did: “In the be- 
ginning was the word.” 

Much of the vagueness and worthlessness 
of criticism, and of the misconception and 
uncharity of social and political life comes 
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AN AUTOGRAPH LETTER FROM NEAL DOW. 
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of not knowing what we are talking about; 
dealing with thoughts, motives, ideals, of 
which, in the nature of things, we cannot 
be well informed, and which at best elude 
the chase of precise language. Until a 
man has spoken he is beyond the pale of 
definition. If he votes for free trade, you 
cannot pass by that upon his quality for 
lack of data. He may be dull, he may be 
misinformed. But if he says that he is, 
heart and soul, and above everything, in 
favor of protection, and then votes for free 
trade, he lies, prima facie. 

This is why, in this great controversy, 
‘judgment must begin at the house of the 
Lord.” The church may not be the wisest, 
best of human institutions, but she has 
been the first to speak for the magnitude 
and pre-eminence of our issue; and the 
bulk of the heartache of this sad world is 
because she breaks her word in politics. 
And the highest praise I have to speak of 
this man is that he gave his word to outlaw 
the liquor traffic, and for more years than 
the allotted life of ordinary men has kept 
it good. It was not a strange thing, nor 
extraordinarily praiseworthy that he 
should have considered a saloon keeper un- 
fit for membership in a club of gentlemen, 
and it was only a step further to the opin- 
ion that the saloon itself was unfit for the 
fellowship of honest industries in the city; 
and, if in the city, then in the state; and if 
in the state, then in the nation. ‘At every 
step society was against him; politicians 
threatened, the saloon offered more money; 
the press “worked both sides’—for sub- 
scriptions: the great political parties were 
consecrated to nothing but offices, but as 
fast as he could get hold of a thought he 
spoke it, and his word has stood as firm as 
Mt. Katahdin through three quarters of a 
century of flabby politics. 





And now at length I turn away from 
gazing at the fascinating figure of this 
lonely statesman, standing like a storm- 
defying palm tree, fruit-laden, and re- 
splendant in the sunrise of a morning, in- 
visible to those whose heads, as well as 
feet, are in the desert sand, to speak of 
things for which my humble gifts are bet- 
ter fitted—the progress and meaning of the 
public work for which he stands. 


NINETY-THREE. 


The temperance reform which began, un- 
der several names, about 1840, was the 
thought of drunkards, and looked no fur- 
ther than the person of the drinker. It 
made a tremendous appeal to public sym- 
pathy, swept the country, crossed the sea, 
and its work remains, in working societies 
of incalculable efficiency and millions of 
lives reclaimed. I think that we are very 
prone to undervalue the work of the mere 
temperance society. But in my travels I 
have met with evidence enough to make 
me always ready to take off my hat in un- 
qualified respect to the various temper- 
ance orders. But it made its wonderful 
headway with a terrific waste of power 


and utter improvidence as to its own sus- 


tentation. The drinking customs in gen- 
eral were not disturbed; the home, the 
church, the minister, the pleasure, the 
business, were steeped in drink. Of those 
who signed the pledge comparatively few 
were able to keep steadfast; while the 
ranks of moderate drinkers gave out their 
undiminished census of new drunkards 
year by year. 


3ut the country had been set to think- 
ing. Sympathy broadened, and grew 
clearer-eyed. It began to be seen that, in 
all the ways drink touches life, the drinker 
knows the least of sorrow. The pinch of 
poverty, from wasted wages; the gnawing 
restlessness of hungry children crying be- 
fore the dawn; the disappointed love of 
wives; the flush of shame that burns the 
cheek and eats the heart of love betrayed; 
the anguish of mothers for ruined sons, 
and the mysterious rhythmic Nemesis of 
its heredity, that pursues the very blood, 
through generations; these were seen to 
measure up against mere drunkenness as 
Alps to ant-hills. 

Children’s societies were formed, and 
“orders” for men and women together; 
scholars became interested, and books and 
magazines began to train their silent, 
smokeless guns upon the enemy. Homes 
began to be safe for their own inmates. 
Pastors began to fear, and then to hate, 
the smell of aleohol at the communion. 
Then came the greatest spectacle of the 
century, when modest women, on their 
knees, on the ground, in front of the sa- 
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loon, with their white faces toward the 
open sky, cried out with tears for judg- 
ment and for mercy. The saloon kept 
right on, but the country had been set 
to praying. This was in 1874. Meantime, 
as ever, the prayers of the crusaders had 
been answered long before. The mills of 
God had begun to grind, very slowly, but 
very small. In 1846, and before that, the 
Washingtonian movement had spread to 
Maine, and had been taken up with great 
zeal, great hope and great disappointment, 
and the saloon went right on. 


In those days came Neal Dow, preaching 
in the pine woods, beyond the Kennebec, 
and saying: “Repent ye, for the kingdom 
is at hand.” 

“Aye, there’s the rub.” If it were only 
the price of pine stumpage or steel rails; 
if jt were a question of “free wool” or 
“free salt,’ or “free silver;” if only the fate 
of factories, or ships, or trusts, depended, 
one might hold his peace, for these are dull, 
unfeeling things at best, incapable of sor- 
row, pain or shame. And if the owners of 
them, or workmen in them, lose, by law or 
lack of law, the loss is but some lesser gain, 
or waste of time, or lower wages. But in 


’ 


this fight “the kingdom of heaven’ is at 
stake. Take your baby on your knee, let 
him muss you with his awkward kisses. 
His breath is sweeter than any violet that 
ever blew. Let him grip your fingers in 
his tiny hands, and, mounted on his own 
royal cavalry, charge to and fro, defying 
the umiverse. Look down, between his 
smiles, into the unfathomable meaning's of 
the mysterious melancholy of his eyes, and 
think. What is it you see? It is the king- 
dom of heaven. He is a man—God-man. 
The saloon tends to destroy him. It would 
make those little hands steal; it would fill 
that rosy mouth with oaths and lies: it 
would change that sweet laugh to shriek- 
ing, and break that lithe and exquisite 
body to a miserable rag, a rookery for ver- 
min and disease. 


“ 


I said the saloon “tends” to do that. It 
is worse; the saloon intends to do it. Let 
me treat you to “a whiff of hell.” 

I read an extract from the address of the 
presiding officer of the Liquor League, of 
Ohio, before the annwal meeting. 


“It will appear from these facts, gentle- 
men, that the success of our business is 
dependent largely upon the creation of ap- 
petite for drink. Men who drink liquor, 
like others, will die, and if there is no new 
appetite created, our counters will be 
empty, as will be our coffers. Our child- 
ren will go hungry, or we must change our 
business to some other more remunerative. 
The open field for the creation of this ap- 
petite is among the boys. After men have 
grown and their habits are formed, they 
rarely ever change in this regard. It will 
be needful, therefore, that missionary work 
be done among the boys, and I make the 
suggestion, gentlemen, that nickels ex- 
pended in treats to the boys now, will re- 
turn in dollars to your tills after the ap- 
petite has been formed. Above all things, 
create appetite.” 

3ut, you say, your boy may escape, and 
you believe he will. God grant it! But 
what a brute, or fool, or coward is a 
father who will consciously gamble on such 
a chance, or any chance, for the sake of a 
theory of tariff, or finance, or fear of a 
panic. My babies are grown men and have 
beards; they are not as pretty as they used 
to be, but I ean still see the kingdom of 
heaven in them—walls and towers and 
spires of splendid manhood, endless sweeps 
of intellectual possibility, golden streets, 
upon which my soul walks straight up to 
the throne of God and thanks him for the 
gift of my three sons. And the saloon is 
“laying for them.” If it could only kil] I 
might heed the Christian editor, who asks 
me to make a truce with it until “we beat 
the Democrats.” But it would shatter their 
minds and damn their souls. Fathers of 
\merica, “the kingdom of heaven is at 
hand” in politics. 


Put your baby down! ‘There is a hand 
upon your shoulder; the baby’s mother, 
your wife, leans upon you as her defense 
and her strong tower. Stand up! put 
your hands upon her shoulders and look 
into her eyes! Think! She gave to you 
the sweetest body that you ever saw; she 
went to the brink of death to fetch that 
baby back to you. She forgives your faults 
in advance; she smiles at poverty with you, 
or exile. What do you see in that face? 
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You can’t tell! Of course you can’t! 
“Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither 
have entered into the heart of man, the 
things which God hath prepared” in the 
soul of a woman who is in love. It is the 
kingdom of heaven. And the saloon would 
break her heart, and bow her, and break 
her, under avalanches of heart ache; would 
make her abhor her own breasts, and cry 
out in the night and wreck of her maternal 
hope: “Blessed are the barren and the 
wombs that never bear and the paps which 
never gave suck.” And you are a man, a 
husband, a father, with a mind and a right 
arm and a vote! Good God! is it possible 


that I need to go on at this rate! 


In the campaign which has just closed 
the Presbyterian candidate for the chief 
magistracy said he was opposed to inter- 
fering with the liquor traffic in politics. 
The Methodist aspirant of many years’ 
standing, arched his fine eyebrows and said 
nothing. The voting church stood by, like 
a court fool, and said, “Amen!” Amen, to 
the Democratic—Presbyterian saloon! 
\men to the Republican-Methodist noth- 
ing! 

If I knew that beside a path where my 
wife had to pass alone a ruffian waited, in 
the darkness, to assault her, I would kill 
him as I would a mad dog; and if some 
smooth and politic Pharisee should come, 
in order to prevent a breach of the peace, 
and offer me money from the villain for a 
chance at the woman I love, I would put 
my foot upon him as I would upon any 
other reptile. 

The saloon is an assault upon the hap- 
piness of every wife, the innocence of every 
girl, the light of every home, the honor of 
every man; and if that is true, the Repub- 
lican and Democratic parties are organ- 
ized insult to every loving husband in the 
land. And while I live and have a voice to 
speak withal, whenever and wherever any 
candidate or party server, ecclesiastical or 
lay, says the saloon is logically no issue, 
though it be my last word [ll call him 
“liar.” And while in every canvass the 
Democrat says it isn’t worth while, and the 
Republican says it’s a thing to trade on, 
I'll walk the highways of my native land, 


until the grave earth stops my mouth, and 


cry, “Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is 
at hand.” 


The Maine law followed, and by 1855 had 

spread to some twenty states, west to Ne- 
braska and south to Texas. But then, as 
now, the two great parties were ruling al- 
ternately, without any reference to absolute 
righteousness. A new party was born, 
with a better policy, but no bed-rock prin- 
ciple, except to “get there” and “stay 
there.” The war came, and the tremendous 
liquor contributions to the revenue. The 
party in power refused to touch the saloon, 
and in 1872, the Prohibition party, under 
compulsion of simple honesty, took the field 
and polled about 6,000 votes at the national 
election. The saloon went right on. But 
the Christian people had begun to vote. 
Most of us know the history: and if we 
knew nothing we should stil] be of the 
same mind for it is the strength and mean- 
ing of our position that we are willing to 
be fools for Christ’s sake. And if in the 
whole story there were nothing hopeful we 
should still be saying, “Blessed be God, 
who giveth us the victory.” Bunker Hill 
monument is built where the enemy won 
the day. 
But some man is asking: “Well, what’s 
the good?” Granted that the work has 
been honest, brave and true. what of it? 
He does not care how we came. but he 
wants to know where we are. He does not 
enre what work we have done, but he wants 
to know what we have to show for it. 


First. we have the Prohibition party, 


which is the head of navigation in Christ- 
ian citizenship, holding the position that 


the first coneern of good government is to 


do right; that the beverage liquor traffic 
as a recognized business is governmentally 
wrong. To the objection, “What can we do 
about the revenue?” my reply is, if the rev- 
enue offend thee, cut it off, for it is pr fit- 
able for thee to do right with a deficit, 
rather than go to hell with a surplus. To 
the objection that men cannot be moral by 
law, we answer “the only way for moral 
men to make government moral is by law.” 
To the objection that prohibition cannot 
be enforced, we answer, true, it cannot be 


enforced by a cowardly or corrupt execu- 
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tive or a debauched judiciary. To the ob- 
jection that public sentiment is not ready, 
we answer we shall get it ready. 

We have the Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union—250,000 women, voteless, and 
therefore eligible to audience with the 
King by their noontide prayers. We have 
the Good Templars and Sons of Temper- 
ance, practically unanimous for prohibi- 
tion. We have a hundred prohibition 
newspapers. We have our party organiza- 
tion in every state of the Union. We have 
along our whole northern border Canada 
upon the eve of dominion prohibition. We 
have the formal adherence of the church. 
We have the supreme court of the United 
States. We have the public school. But 
let the truth be told. Fifty years have 
passed since Neal Dow declared war on the 
saloon. 

It is impossible to claim any fixed and un- 
debatable political gain. We hope and be- 
lieve that there has been, in general, great 
progress. Our stock is not for sale. We 
trust that mighty dividends are soon to be 
declared. We think we see a regenerated 
national character, in solution, and ready 
to be erystallized, shortly. We are confi- 
dent that the drinking habit is disappear- 
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ing from the best circles, but it is on the 
increase among the very poor and the very 
rich, and the consumption of drink per cap- 
ita is on the increase. We rejoice in the 
infallible work of education in the schvuols, 
but the prisons are full of young men. 

The principle of prohibition is accepted 
in every state in the Union, and confirmed 
by the federal supreme court; but it is 
used by American statesmanship as yet on- 
ly as a threat to extort money from saloon 
keepers. In six of the states prohibition 
is the law, unyoked with the infamy of 
license, but the voters of those six states, 
with practical unanimity, support and de- 
fend the liquor traffic in their national 
citizenship. In some hundreds of coun- 
ties and other municipal corporations local 
prohibition for local advantages obtains; 
but in abject vassalage to the liquor traffic 
at large, for the uses of the two great 
parties. 

[ am not going to say that in all this 
there is no good. I am inclined to think 
there is some, but I am going to say that 
no prohibitory movement that is tributary 
to the Republican party, or its hasty rival, 
can have any large or rapid hope to offer 
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to this nation. And I am going to say that 
the local option scheme of temperance re- 
form—not to speak of its poverty of faith 
in God—is a thing of small intelligence— 
People do not, cannot, stay at 
home, and the peril of alcohol cannot be 
the saloon. Local option 
means no option to women and children in 
the homes of men who travel, and the best 
law, in the control of an unfriendly, cow- 
ardly or purchasable executive is fore- 
doomed to failin the long run. And so far, 
in every place where prohibition is the law, 
it is in the hands of politicians and at the 
mercy of voters who are false friends of 
the saloon, and therefore incapable of be- 
ing true to the principle. 


or none. 


confined within 





Lastly, and worst of all, the state and 
local prohibitory efforts have ignored God. 
[ am weighing my words. I know very 
well that in the local campaigns the can- 
VaSs goes pretty largely “in His name,” and 
many of those who vote do so “for His 
but I also know that many—most— 


sake.” 
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of such are staunch, invariable supporters 
of the Republican or the Democratic party, 
both of which are red-hot rivals for the 
affections of the saloon. 





Fifty years ago Neal Dow saw the sa- 
loon and said: “By the grace of God we will 
stop all this,” but up to this hour no poli- 
tical organization stands for that, except 
the Prohibition party. But it does, and 
will stand for it, straight as a pine tree, 
until it wins this fight or makes some other 
win it. Its platform may be accurately 
paraphrased: “Tihe liquor traffic can never 
be licensed without sin. And no political 
party is entitled to expect nor ought it to 
receive the vote of a Christian man, so long 
as it stands committed to the license pol- 
icy, or refuses to put itself upon record in 
an attitude of open hostility of the sa- 
loon.” 

Why, that is the resolution of the church. 


Yes. Why, then, can’t we force this issue? 
THE WORD OF THE CHURCH IS NOT 
GOOD. 
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THE UNION OF CHRISTENDOM. 


THE BANE OF SECTARIANISM 


AND THE BENEFITS OF UNION. 


BY J, A. RONDTHALER, D. D. 


O far as the internal affairs of the 
church of Christ are concerned, I be- 
lieve there is no hindrance so great 

aud formidable as sectarianism and denom- 

inationalism. In a pastorate of many 
years, opportunity has been given to watch 
the progress of many promising move- 
ments in the church. Fine organizations 
have been projected. They have run along 
smoothly and with the most optimistic 
promises of great issues, when at once they 
have been blocked by the spirit of sectar- 
ianism, and their forces so dissipated that 
they failed in producing anything propor- 
tionate to the wealth and fulness of their 
injured promises. 

Again and again have great revival 
movements in towns and cities been com- 
pletely checked by the jealousy and envy 
engendered by the various denominations 
that engaged in the work. 

More than once I have seen the most 
promising work of grace hopelessly stopped 
at the height of the harvest, simply because 
some denomination thought the other was 
getting too much out of it, or because one 
sect thought the other was too prominent. 

Every fair-minded reader of the New 
Testament will admit that its ideal of the 
church of Jesus Christ is a united—not a 
divided—force. Its power is declared to 
abide in unity, not in sectarianism. 

Until in some way the church comes back 
to the New Testament standard of unity, 
there can be no hope for her largest suc- 
cess in bringing the kingdom of God to 
the world. Division is not unity—faction 
is not harmony. It is all the same whether 
that faction takes a great denominational 
name, or whether it expresses itself in a 
few seceeding from many. It is faction, and 
no fine-spun arguments or illusive casu- 
isty of flimsy sentimentalism will ever 
make it anything else. 

Philip Schaff, the church historian, said 
a few months before his death: “The 
reformation of the sixteenth century end- 
ed in division—the reformation of the twen- 
tieth century will end in reunion.” 


The purpose of God is contained in His 
promise to the church, “Thou shalt see and 
flow together, and thine heart shall fear 
and be enlarged; because the abundance of 
the sea shall be converted unto thee, the 
forces of the Gentiles shall come unto 
thee.” 

As Christians, we ought to be willing to 
take out of the way anything and every- 
thing that hinders the success of the gospel 
of Jesus Christ in the world. We ought to 
be willing to do everything that will fulfill 
Christ’s mission to the world in establish- 
ing the reign of power, Manners and better 
laws, a higher life to the individual and 
more just, equitable and peaceful relations 
among men. “Peace on earth, good will 
among men,” should be one of the strong- 
est, clearest notes sounded by the Christ- 
ian in these great days of noble effort and 
splendid opportunity. 

I do not believe that any one thing is 
going to bring in the millenial age to the 
world. Therefore, while earnestly advo- 
eating Christian union, I do not regard that 
as the universal cure for every evil in the 
world. 

The reunion of God’s people is not going 
to effect the immediate conversion of the 
world. Under this present dispensation, 
the church will remain militant, it will 
have to contend, to meet opposition, to face 
enemies. But the church militant does not 
mean the church at war with itself, con- 
sumed by internal differences, weakened by 
sectarianism, crippled by party strife, dis- 
tracted by divisions that are always en- 
gendering jealousy, envy and a false appli- 
cation of the law of competition. Compe- 
tition may be the life of trade, but it has 
not been proved to be the true and higher 
law of the kingdom of God. 

But while the unity of the church may 
not at once effect the conquest of the world 
for Christ, yet when it once comes there 
will be a mighty flood-tide that will sweep 
away an immense barrier that has now 
for 400 years, limited the best efforts of 
Christianity in its progress. 
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Let us understand what is meant by 
Christian union. It means a great deal 
more than Christian toleration among the 
denominations. That has already been 
reached to some extent. There is far more 
fraternal association among the different 
branches of the church than was the case 
fifty or sixty years ago. To a consider- 
able degree we have left behind us the 
dark, lurid battle ground of bitter sectar- 
ianism. But to abide here, were to stop the 
plow in mid-furrow. Christian union must 
come to signify more than toleration. As 
hatred has merged into toleration, and tol- 
eration has merged into association, in 
some quarters at least, it is not impos- 
sible or impracticable to merge association 
into affiliation and co-operation on a com- 
mon, simple basis of belief and under a 
common and liberal government. I do not 
see why a great American church cannot 
be a future accomplishment. When I 
studied geography in school, one of the last 
things the world imagined was the conver- 
sion of the many petty German states into 
one great empire. 

What Bismarek did for Germany, God 
ean do for his church. Why can we not 
have an American compact, just as now we 
have a Scotch compact in Presbyterianism, 
and a Dutch compact in the Reformed 
church, and an English compact in the 
Episcopal church? “The United church of 
Jesus Christ” in the United States is no 
more impossible than the United Staites 
themselves were 130 years ago. As to the 
exact way it will come, no one can yet 
tell There are many movements towards 
it, there are many experiments, there are 
many mechanics and inventors at work. 
The method, the exact form, the phrase- 
ology of the basis of confederation. the 
words of the common faith have not yet 
been spoken. But TI have great faith in the 
3ible expression: “When the fulness of 
time has come.” In God’s' government 
“the fullness of time” comes for every great 
event, for every advance movement. The 
fullness of time will come too, when the 
Savior’s prayer shall be answered inevit- 
able fact. “That they all may be one as 
thou Father art in me, and I in thee, that 
they may be one in us: that the world may 
believe that thou hast sent me.” ‘That is a 


very definite prayer. There is no room in 
it to speak in a vague way about “spiritual 
affinities.’ The hard matter of fact world 
is not effected by spiritual affinities, and 
Jesus Christ said the unity of his church 
would be a proof to the world that he had 
been sent by God. What sort of a proof 
does the church give to the world cut up 
as it now is into thirty-five and forty sects 
and parties, between whom often it would 
be hard even to find faint traces of that 
love which should prove discipleship. “By 
this shall all men know that ye are my 
disciples, if ye have love one to another.” 

While the exact method of union has not 
yet been reached, we are mightily helping 
the coming of the day, when we keep the 
subject in agitation, and when by frequent 
study and discourse we create a sentiment 
in favor of the movement and endeavor to 
awaken the Christian conscience to the 
duty of earnest prayer and whole souled 
effort towards its accomplishment. 

Taking a very practical view of the sub- 
ject, Christian union will be a worthy at- 
tainment because a great deal of force that 
is now expended in competition will, in a 
united church, be devoted to evangelization. 
Consider how much money, time, talent 
and effort is expended jn simply keeping up 
the machinery of the various denomina- 
tions. Because we believe that Presbyter- 
ianism is right, or Methodism is the best, or 
Congregationalism should prevail. or Epis- 
copacy rule, we must sustain a whole army 
of men who devote all their time and abil- 
itv in grinding the denominational] mill. 

Professors in theological seminaries 
must fortify their students with minor 
doctrines that only serve to perpetuate 
divisions and antagonisms among Christ- 
ians. Secretaries of boards must admin- 
ister upon funds that run in narrow 
streams, which if united in one borad flow 
would effect an hundred fold greater result, 
Ministers in pulpits are required to hew 
close to the hair-lines of theological doc- 
trines of infinitesimal importance. If they 
do not, they are denounced for disloyalty to 
the church. 

Editors of ehurch papers must crack the 
denominational whip if they expect to keep 
their control over conferences, assemblies, 
synods, convocations and associations. 
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Now, if there were no need to keep up 
these differences, all this talent, effort and 
time would be devoted to the great mission 
of the church—the evangelization of the 
world. 

When you say the object of every sect is 
to evangelize the world, and that they are 
all working zealously to that end, you 
speak truly so far as honest purpose is 
concerned, and so far as the best efforts of 
thousands of devoted people go, who in 
spite of the trammels of sect are endeavor- 
ing to “change the Lord Jesus Christ from 
a theological definition to a living force.” 
But when you get down to the practical 
every-day facts, you find what an immense 
amount of effort is wasted in sustaining un- 
important differences, in simply perpetu- 
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ating hereditary beliefs that have only the 
most remote and indirect bearing upon the 
salvation of the soul, and no possible effect 
upon the improvement of the race. (You 
find how much labor must be given to run- 
ning the.machinery of petty government, 
whose only virtue is that it was built and 
set going by “the fathers,” and therefore it 
would be a pity to abandon it. We forget 
that much of this church machinery as re- 
spects government was organized under the 
old world machines, before the Republic 
was born. In consequence, it is not at all 
adapted to the present economy. 
Sometimes in trying to make ‘the best out 
of unfortunate circumstances and find 
some bright side to the ends of denomina- 
tionalism, it is suggested that there may be 
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some good in it because it fosters what hu- 
man nature seems to need as a spur to ac- 
tivity—the spirit of “kindly” competition 
and “friendly” rivalry. The words “kind- 
ly’ and “friendly” are probably inserted 
to take off the sharp edge of so unchristian 
a sentiment. 

For anyone to be eager in Christian work 
because he wants to make more Presbyter- 
ians than Methodists, or more Baptists than 
Congregationalists, is a motive utterly un- 
worthy a Christian in these days. God’s 
word teaches that the highest work of a 
Christian is not to perpetuate dissensions 
and differences, but to save the soul from 
ruin, and to bring peace, harmony, good 
will and cordial co-operation among men 
toward the right and the good. 

As practical business men, and as women 
who have Jearned the lesson of economical 
housekeeping, you will agree that denom- 
inationalism not being a necessity for the 
progress of Christ’s kingdom, it is too 
costly a luxury to sustain, simply for the 
perpetuation of a traditional tissue of non- 
essentials, or the continuance of forms of 
vovernment that are no longer adequate 
to the present conditions of society. 

Another consideration of some import- 
ance, is the great waste of means and men 
in sustaining gq number of denominational 
churches in small communities. There are 
any number of towns and villages scat- 
tered over the country averaging from 500 
to 1,500 and 2,000 people who usually have 
from three to four denominations working 
amongst them. A writer from South Da- 
kota cites the case of a “place of 500 with 
six churches. They are all beggars.” 
Another with a population of about 200 has 
four churches, with three grants of aid 
from Eastern mission boards. 

I know the same thing is true of many 
towns in the central west. Some time 
since, President Hyde, of Bowdoin college, 
wrote of the unwise expenditure in Maine, 
resulting from denominationalism. He 
gives one authority that there are at least 
seventy towns in the state in which no reli- 
gious services are held. At the same time 
there are scores of towns in which two or 
more little churches are struggling for ex- 
istence and calling for help. 

Another advantage of Christian unity in 


act and in deed, and in truth, will be the 
presentation of an unbroken front against 
the forces of evil. This proposition needs 
little comment, and requires no_ proof. 
Christ announced the divine axiom that “a 
house divided against itself cannot stand.” 
The strength and power of united effort 
and cordia} co-operation is proved in all 
national history ,it is illustrated again and 
again in all commercial relations. Capital 
says we must unite to resist the unreason- 
able demands of labor. Labor says we 
must stand together to break the tyranny 
of capital. While statesmen are studying 
the unity of the nations, while business 
men are combining for self protection, 
while working men are uniting for their 
common good—while everything in the 
world is being steered towards consolida- 
tion the church is content to let the tre- 
mendous issues for which it is responsible 
drift aimlessly, while it keeps up the 
drill and parade in its thirty-five or forty 
separate camps. The result is that organ- 
ized Christianity is too much like a military 
tournament in which rival companies com- 
pete for the bauble of a prize, instead of 
being a united army facingenemies of every 
kind, fighting evil of every sort and lifting 
up the common standard of Jesus Christ 
over all the hosts of God. 

The illustration that denominationalism 
is like the different brigades and army 
corps, each having its peculiar badge, but 
all united under one flag, is very plausible, 
but it does not square with the facts in the 
case. What would become of an army if 
its brigades were to engage in wrangling 
with each other and in petty quarrels in the 
face of the common enemy? It is all too 
sharp a criticism because it is all too true, 
“that the contending factions have become 
so absorbed that they do not even see the 
hosts mustering around them and the ranks 
closing in upon them. 

In the present condition of things we are 
forced into denominational lines. To break 
away from these would be foolish and idle. 
It would only form the nucleus for another 
party. At least three of the denominations 
at present existing in our country, that 
have arisen in the last sixty or seventy 
years started out with the avowed object of 
breaking down sectarianism and forming 
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an organization in which all Christians 
could unite. They gave themselves large 
catholic names, calling themselves “The 
Christian Church,” the “Disciples of Christ, 
“The United Brethren in Christ,” “The 
Evangelical Association, ete. But today 
they are nothing more than a party, strug- 
gling for existence like all the rest. There 
is absolutely no hope in independent organ- 
ization, or in secession from existing par- 
ties, sects and denominations. The hope 
lies along the line of constant agitation, of 
bold declaration against the evil, in positive 
refusal to perpetuate by public teaching the 
unessential differences at present existing. 
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The hope lies in loosening to the extent of 
our abilities the sectarian bindings. The 
term “loyalty to the church” must come 
to have a larger meaning than punctillious 
adhesion to a party name or party tradi- 
tion. Those must be credited with the 
virtue of loyalty who make little of parti- 
zanship, who do not countenance cliques 
and clans. To some minds this may not 
seem practical enough. But the advance 
of the kingdom of God has proved that 


there is nothing more practical and effec- 
tive than Christ’s word in his parable, “A 
sower went forth to sow.” 
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FEAR NOT. 


By Mary E. Ross, 


** Fear not.”’ Ob, blessed words to world-stck men, 
‘* Fear not,’ bebold the Lord is with you once again. 
‘* Fear not,” though foes without and foes within 


May tempt your wandering heart to paths of sin. 


‘* Fear not,’ for | am always near ; 
If but my voice your listening heart will hear. 
I'll be your guide, vour help when troubles come, 
And through dark seas of doubt will lead vou home. 


‘** Fear not.’’ Does Death affright your sinking soul ? 
Does Heaven seem far, and Jordan loudly roll ? 
O’er this last foe, He more than conquerer stands, 
O, timid one, ‘* His staff ts in thy bands.’’ 


‘* Fear not.” my soul; be journey short or long. 
Pass onward in the way with triumph song. 
In life or death, in health or sickness sore 


The Lord of all is with me evermore. 
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4 GLIMPSE OF THE GROUNDS FROM LAKE WAUTAUGA 


THE TENNESSEE 


CENTENNiAL 


EXPOSITION. 


A FORECAST OF SOME OF ITS MOST INTERESTING FEATURES. 


By GEORGE 


HE accounts of the magnitude and 
beauty of the “White City of the 
South” will come as a pleasant sur- 

prise to the general public. It recalls Alad- 
din and his lamp to behold this “New 
Dream City,” which has sprung up almost 
in a night through the energy of the citi- 
zens of a single state. And the marvel is 
more enhanced when it is recalled that this 
creation is destined to rank second only to 
the World’s Fair in interest and influence. 

The exhibition, which is to celebrate the 
one-hundredth birthday of Tennessee as a 
member of the family “one and insepara- 


ble,” is known officially as the “Tennessee 
Centennial and International Exposition,” 
and its gates will be open from May the 
first to November the first. The total cost 
of the enterprise will exceed one million 
dollars, Nearly all the great nations of the 
earth, and most of Tennessee’s sister states, 


B. Davis. 


will be represented by interesting displays. 
It is a rather remarkable fact, in this con- 
nection, that the first state to erect a build- 
ing on the grounds was our smallest com- 
monwealth—Rhode Island, 

The site of the Centennial is superb. It 
consists of a two-hundred acre tract of 
land, situated two miles from the public 
square of Nashville, and commanding a fine 
view of the city and its beautiful environs. 
lt is dotted with two small lakes and nu- 
merous shade trees. It is promised that 
when the landscape gardener has completed 
his work it will be the loveliest spot ever 
seen in the United States. 

However, some of the most interesting 
sights which will greet the visitor to the 
Southern show will be found outside 
the fair grounds. Nashville is known as 
“the city of schools and churches” and as 


“the Athens of the South.” Both terms are 
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“THE HERMITAGE.”—THE OLD HOMESTEAD OF PRESILENT ANDKEW JACKSON 


warranted, for with a population of only 
125,000 it contains over 100 churches and 
more than 80 universities, colleges, semi- 
naries, academies and private schools, in 
addition to nineteen public schools, Nor 
are her citizens wanting in searching after 
the new and strange, as many fin de ciecle 
features of the fair will testify. 

Nashville has had the almost unprece- 
dented honor of sending two Presidents to 
the White House 
James K. Polk—the old homesteads of 


Andrew Jackson and 





whom are stil] standing and will be favorit» 
resorts for lovers of the antique and patri 
otic. 

A few miles distant from the city may be 
seen the Belle Meade, the finest stock farm 
in the world; where a thousand deer “lea 
and bound” over three thousand acres o} 
beautiful land, and where the best breeds 
of cattle and the aristocracy of the horse 
may be viewed by the centennial visitor. 

Perhaps, however, the thing of chief ii 
terest to the sight-seers from the North an 
East and West will be the Southerner- 
themselves, whose beautiful belles, polishe« 
manners, fastidious neatness of dress an« 
careful cut of shoes, and their peculiar and 


mellifluous accents will be continually i: 
evidence. While in picturesque contrast to 
the above the typical negro will greet the 
visitor at every turn. One will be amazed 
at the dusky-hued masses of colored peopl 
swarming in noisy, good-humored exuber- 
anee, turning the burden of toil into a 
pleasure by their light-hearted mirth and 
jollity. 

During my visit to Nashville in the inter- 


ests of Our Day, I pleasantly experienced 








“POLK PLACE 


THE HOME OF PRESIDENT JAMES K. POLK. 
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MAJOK JOHN 





W. THOMA-. 


ERESIDENT OF TH® TENNESSEE CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION 


the far-famed Southern hospitality and ac- 
quired a strong admiration of the city, its 
people, and surroundings. 

“What are the real reasons for holding 
the Centennial Ezposition?” I one day 
asked Major John W. Thomas, who is Presi- 
dent of the Tennessee Centennial, and also 
of the Nashville, Chattanooga and St. Louis 
Railway. 

“There is both a sentimental and a prac- 
tical object in holding the Exposition,” he 
answered. “There is a patriotic aim in en- 
deavoring to bring to the minds of the 
younger generation the historic achieve- 
ments and national personages who have 
figured so prominently in the centennial ca- 
reer of Tennessee, while the ultimate object 
is to bring capital and settlers to the best 
state in the union.” 


Then growing enthusiastic over th:s 
theme, he continued: “The state of Te: 
nessee has the finest climate, the most fe! 
tile soil, and the most beautiful scenery to 
be found anywhere. Everything with the 
exception of tropical fruits can be grown 
here. All that is necessary is to get th 
people to once see our country, then they 
will come quickly enough.” 

“T suppose it was this latter object which 
led you and your fellow-townsmen to con 
tribute to the Exposition so liberally?” I 
said, rather audaciously. 

“No, indeed,” he answered heartily. ‘It 
was because we are loyal Tennesseeans and 
we are willing to make any amount of sacri- 
fices for the glory and the good of our city 
and state.” 

It is a noteworthy fact that of the $1,200,- 
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COMMERCE BUILDING, 


FLAG POLE 3 FEET IN HEIG 


000 to be expended upon the Exposition 
more than $500,000 has been raised by the 
citizens of Nashville alone, 

The Exposition buildings include more 
than a dozen large structures, which are 
finished on the exterior in staff, similar to 
the “Dream City” of the World’s Fair. The 
main ones are as follows: The Auditorium, 
Parthenon (art gallery), Administration, 
Commerce, Woman’s, Minerals and For- 
estry, Transportation, Machinery, Agricul- 
ture, Children’s, Negro, Education, and 
United States Government. They are 
grouped artistically around the Parthenon. 
which, unlike the rest, is constructed of 
brick and steel, with a glass roof, for per- 
manent use, 

The congresses, festivals and divers gath- 
erings auxiliary to the Exposition, which 
formed such a pleasing feature of the 
World’s Fair, will be held in the Auditori- 
um, a building constructed specially for 
them near the center of the grounds, with 
a seating capacity of six thousand. This is 











PART OF .THE PARTHENON. 


a marked improvement over the Chicago 
method and will save visitors not a little 
time in traveling to and fro. 

One of the most fashionable features of 
the Exhibition will be the Woman’s Depart- 
ment, Here the fair daughters of the South 
will show to the world the advance they 
have made during the past century in do- 
inestie science, art, music and higher edu- 
cation. The Woman’s building is a partial 
counterpart of the Hermitage, the home of 
\ndrew Jackson. Mrs. Van Leer Kirkman, 
the president of the Woman’s Department, 
who was before her marriage a famous 

suthern belle, is endeavoring to make this 
exhibit excel that at Chicago in interest 
ind originality. Miss Mary Allen Thomp- 
son, chairman of the press committee of 
the Woman’s Department, in answer to my 
query concerning the special displays 
which will be made, said: 

“The points of special interest connected 
with the Woman’s building are numerous, 
but, perhaps, no one of them will attract 
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MRS. VAN LEER KIRKMAN. 


PRESIDENT OF THE 


more attention than the reproduction of 
the pioneer cabin of logs, which it is pro- 
posed to place by the side of the Woman’s 
building and fill with relics and utensils of 
the long-gone days. The furnishings have 
been procured from the garrets of east Ten- 
nessee homes, where they have been treas- 
ured for a century past, and every article 
in the cabin home, even the clothing of the 
occupants, will belong to that ancient day. 
Every article of furniture has also been pre- 
served from that time, the benches, stools, 
chairs, tables, and bed. It will afford a 
striking contrast to what the woman of to- 
day has in her palatial building next door. 

“The library will be notable in having the 
works of women of all nations on its 
shelves. An active committee is at work 
gathering these writings and many famous 


WOMAN’S DEPARTMENT. 


foreign books already supplement the large 
collection of works by American and Eng- 
lish women. 

“Most notable of all the decorations will 
be the main hall, which is to be furnished 
completely by the women of Shelby 
County. White and green and gold will be 
the colors used, and a frieze of lilies will be 
put all around the upper story of the en- 
trance hall. The mantel will be of white 
holly, carved by one of the most noted of 
Women carvers. The newel-posts at the 
erand stairway will be surmounted by a 
huge bunch of St. Joseph lilies in brass, and 
each lily-bud will contain an incandescent 
light. The great round window at the 
head of the stairway will be put in by 
Tiffany, and will represent a sunset, the 
gorgeous colors being surrounded by sun- 
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set clouds, which will be painted on the 
surrounding walls. The decorations of this 
hall alone will cost many thousand dollars, 
all of which is now in the treasury of the 
Women Commissioners of Shelby County. 
In addition, there will be a number of fam- 
ous paintings by artists of world-wide 
reputation, and the largest collection of 
relics to be seen outside the History build- 
ing. One of the finest collections of Mound- 
builders’ relics in the country has been 
loaned the Memphis women.” 

When asked what in her opinion would 
be the most noteworthy portion of the en- 
tire department, Miss Thompson said: 

“IT think, perhaps, the Woman’s Con- 
gresses will be the most interesting feature. 
In our assembly hall, seating three hun- 
dred persons, some of the foremost think- 
ers in the country will lecture on the most 
vital questions of the day.” 

The remarkable success which the Cen- 
tennial seems likely to achieve will largely 
be a tribute to the energy and industry of 
its directors. Considering the meager cap- 












PURAL BUILDING, 


ital put into the enterprise in comparison 
with the Columbian Exposition, the man- 
agers have certainly worked wonders. It 
will afford a supreme example of Southern 
push, and will, without doubt, mark a new 
epoch of material prosperity below the 
Mason and Dixon line. 

For fertility of ideas, originality and 
hard-working enthusiasm none of the Ex- 
position officials excel Herman Justi, chief 
of the Department of Promotion and Pub- 
licity. With unflagging zeal he has worked 
both day and night for months and has 
made his department a model for effective- 
ness and inexpensiveness. He possesses rare 
musical ability and some of his exposition 
pamphlets reveal so many touches of liter- 
ary workmanship of a high order that they 
are as fascinating as fiction. It was my 
good fortune to obtain an extended inter- 
view with Mr. Justi, in which in answer to 
my queries, he forecasted the chief features 
of the Centennial celebration. He is of me- 
dium height, stoutly built, with sparse 
brown hair and smooth-shaven face. He 
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THE TRANSPORTATION BUILDING. 


speaks forcefully and frequently pauses to 
select his phrases with care. He has long 
been one of the leading citizens of Nash- 
ville. 

I began our conversation by asking Mr. 
Justi what in his opinion would be the fea- 
ture of the fair which would awake the 
most enthusiasm among the Exposition vis- 
itors. 

“The Parthenon, the jewel of the Cen- 
tennial buildings, the pride of the ‘Athens 
of the South,’ ” he exclaimed at once. “This 
structure, which is our Art Gallery, will be 
the center of popular interest. It is the 
only exact reproduction of the Parthenon 
on the acropolis at Athens which has ever 
been erected. It’s use as an art gallery is 
certainly a novel idea, as the building itself 
stands for art in its best sense. Its situa- 
tion also is admirable. Built upon an emi- 
nence it overlooks a part of the Valley of 
the Cumberland and faces the rising sun. 
It towers above all other structures in 
architecture as Phidias towers above all 


other architects, ancient or modern. Every 


student of history, every classical scholar, 
every traveler, every reader, will be drawn 
to Nashville if for no other reason, because 
here they are to see what they could not see 
in Greece itself. It is not a ruin upon 
which they are to look, but it is a reproduc- 
tion of the Parthenon complete, every de- 
tail fully carried out, and its dimensions 
religiously observed. In front of the Par- 
thenon, facing the structure, will stand a 
colossal statue of Minerva. It has been pro- 
duced by an American woman, young in 
years but rich in genius. It is modeled after 
the great Pallas de Viletrix, and it is pos- 
sibly the largest statue ever made by a 
woman, The sculptor is Miss Enid Yandel], 
now residing in Paris. In my opinion this 
feature of the Tennessee Centennial will do 
more to revive an interest in Grecian art, 
Grecian history, and Grecian literature, 
than any movement heretofore set on foot 
in America.” 

“What sort of weather may visitors ex- 
pect?” 


“From May 1 to June 15 and from Sep- 
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HERMAN 


CHIEF OF THE DEPARTMENT 


tember 10 to December 1 we have ideal 
While it is hot in 
mid-summer, we never have prostrations 
from the heat. The climate is most heulth- 
ful. The city is surrounded by hills and the 
country is drained 


weather in Nashville. 


by navigable streams, 
the Cumberland River running 


mile of the Exposition grounds. 


Within a 
At no time 
during the summer will visitors find the 
Centennial Park oppressive at night. A val- 


ley extends southwest from 


the grounds, 
through which breezes continually blow, 
and make our nights pleasant and bear- 
able.” 

Can you give a hint or two in regard tothe 
clothing visitors should bring with them?” 

“There will be no need of overcoats, 
heavy or light, from the first of June to the 


first of October. They should come clad in 





OF 


JUSIL, 


PROMOTION AND PUBLICITY. 


negligee shirts and light garments of all 
kinds, including the straw hat, which is 
universally worn in the South during the 
summer months.” 

“What rates for board and lodging may 
we expect at the hotels and in private fam- 
ilies?” 

“We are assured by the hotels that their 
rates during the Exposition will be the 
same as at present. They now range from 
$1 to $3 on the European plan and from 
$2.50 to $5 per day on the American plan. 
‘With true Southern 


every private house here will be opened. 


hospitality, almost 
Hundreds of families will not expect to 
make money, but to show the visitors what 
sort of people the South holds.” 

“What will be the price of admission to 


9 


the Exposition grounds? 
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“Fifty cents.” 

“What rates have the railroads prom- 
ised ?” 

“From one-third to one-half the regular 
prices.” 

“During what months do you anticipate 
the largest attendance?” 

“The crowds will be the greatest in May. 
3ut I think June, September and October 
will be the best months.” 

“How will the Centennial compare with 
the Philadelphia, Atlanta, California and 
Chicago fairs?” 

“It will be inferior only to the World’s 
Fair at Chicago. This is to be expected, be- 
cause Chicago had thirty-two millions, 
while Nashville has less than two millions. 
But it is safe to say that less money has 
been wasted on the Tennessee Centennial 
Exposition than on any Exposition ever 
held in this country. The funds for our fair 
were raised during the most trying times 
of commercial depression ever known in the 
United States and employment was given to 
hundreds of men, who otherwise would 
have been entirely idle or at any rate had a 
bitter struggle with want. Values were low 
and building material was no exception. 
Then the Tennessee management has had 
the experience of the other Expositions to 
cuide them. It has thus been enabled to 
imitate their successes and avoid their fail- 
ures. It far surpasses Philadelphia, New 
Orleans and Atlanta in originality and the 
designs adopted will compare favorably 
with those of the World’s Fair. Again, the 
Tennessee Centennial will possess one vir- 
tue the World’s Fair had not; it will be 
smaller and therefore more easily compre- 
hended in a short visit. It will, in brief, 
present all the essential features of the 
Columbian Fair. 

“Besides, it will have this advantage over 
Chieago, that the country surrounding 
Nashville is unsurpassed for beauty any- 
where in America, and speaking from the 
standpoint of one who has seen every coun- 
try of Europe, I know of no interior town 
more beautifully situated or more delight- 
fully surrounded. While in point of beauty 
of grounds and general picturesqueness, 
our Exposition will surpass anything ever 
seen at any celebration in this country. We 
already have over a million plants growing 
in our hot-houses.” 


“What persons have been the prime 
movers and leading spirits of the Exposi- 
tion ?” 

“The Director General, Major E. C. Lewis, 
is at once a civil engineer, an architect and 
a landscape gardener. He has given time, 
thought and study to the great enterprise 
entrusted to his hands. His experience and 
his wonderful executive ability have 
enabled him to accomplish little short of 
the marvelous. He has had the confidence 
and the cordial support of the executive 
committee, composed of some twenty men, 
and of the whole community in which he 
has always lived. 

“Major John W. Thomas, the President of 
the Exposition, has served without pay and 
has been a potent factor in securing the 
success of the fair. The people of Nashville 
have likewise shown a commendable spirit 
of self-sacrifice and have given with a lav- 
ish hand during the present period of finan- 
cial distress. The world ever admires cour- 
age, and the generous praise bestowed upon 
the Tennessee Centennial is no doubt due to 
the exhibition of this noble quality.” 

“What foreign countries will be repre- 
sented?” 

“Every country of Europe, Mexico and 
some of the Central American nations. The 
foreign department will occupy 50,000 
square feet in the annex of the Commerce 
building.” 

“What attractions will the Fair offer to 
music-lovers ?” 

“We expect to spend about seventy-five 
thousand dollars on our music. We have se- 
cured Herbert’s Band (the successor of Gil- 
more) for six weeks, Innes for eight weeks, 
Belstedt for five weeks, and Coulterno for 
three weeks. In addition we have in the 
Auditorium a large Hook and Hastings 
organ and will have indoor concerts at fre- 
quent intervals during the summer.” 

“What are some of the gatherings which 
will be held in the Auditorium?” 

“Among the scores of conventions and as- 
sociations which have signified their inten- 
tion of meeting in the Auditorium on the 
fair grounds are the following: The Na- 
tional Good Citizens’ Convention, the Na- 
tional Road Parliament and Farmers’ Con- 
gress, the National Travelers’ Protective 
Association of the United States, the Na- 
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tional Association of Labor Commission of 
the United States, the United Confederate 
Veterans, the American Society of Relig- 
ious Education, the National (colored) 
Young Men’s Christian Association, the Na- 
tional Congress of Afro-American Women 
and the Liberal Congress of Religion.” 

“Will there be special days as at the 
World’s Fair?” 

“Yes, indeed,” he answered with enthusi- 
asm, “Every large city in the country will 
have its special day. October the fifth has 
already been assigned as Rhode Island day. 
Wisconsin day comes May 29. A great day 
will be May 17, when there will be unveiled 
a statue of Commodore Vanderbilt, the 
founder of Vanderbilt University of Nash- 
ville. An address will be delivered on this 
occasion by Hon. Chauncy M. Depew. 

“As Tennessee was admitted into the 
union on June 1, this will be celebrated 
with great gusto. There are in preparation 
numerous historic features showing the 
chief events in the century of statehood.” 

“What do you think will be the largest 
day ?” 

“Probably July 4.” 

“Is it certain that the Centennial will be 
closed on Sunday?” 

“Yes,” he replied. 

“Will any intoxicating liquors be sold on 
the grounds?” 

“The various restaurant privileges carry 
with them the sale of beer and wine, but 
there will be no regular bar on the grounds 
in its generally accepted meaning.” 

“What are the transportation facilities 
for reaching the grounds from Nashville?” 

“Three electric and one steam line will 
land visitors at the gates for a five-cent 
fare. The time will be twelve minutes on 
the street cars and eight on the railway.” 

“What, in your opinion, will be the 
strongest class of exhibits at the Centen- 
nial?” 

“I think one of the most interesting dis- 
plays will be the minerals and forestry. It 
will be almost exclusively from Tennessee, 
which has the greatest variety of marble of 
any state in the union. Bailie Peyton, the 
famous orator, who spoke for Tennessee at 
the Centennial at Philadelphia, said: ‘Ten- 
nessee has sufficient marble in her quarries 
to pave the Appian Way.’ ” 


“What about your electrial display ?” 

“So far as the illumination and decora- 
tion by electricity of the grounds and build- 
ings is concerned the display will surpass 
anything ever seen on this continent. This 
is partly due to our progress since 1893 and 
to our learning from their experiences.” 

“Will there be any evening displays of 
fireworks?” 

“Yes. The Southern people have always 
had a penchant for fireworks and this Ex- 
position will ably exhibit this love of the 
startling. Paine of London has charge of 
this feature.” 

“Will any special historical displays be 
made?” 

“We have a History building, which is 
divided into five parts, and built in imita- 
tion of. the Erectheon, which stood near the 
Parthenon on the acropolis at Athens and it 
stands in the same relation at the Tennes- 
see Centennial Exposition. It is in the 
form of a Greek cross. In the center will 
be the archives of the Tennessee Historical 
Society. On one side will be the display of 
the Grand Army of the Republic and im- 
mediately opposite relics of the Confederate 
Veterans. The Colonial Dames and Daugh- 
ters of the Revolution will occupy the rest 
of the building.” 

“And you are to have a Children’s build- 
ing?” 

“Yes, and both it and a bell, to be swung 
on the outside, have been paid for entirely 
by the children of the state. They will 
have a wonderful display of toys and all 
kinds of children’s articles from every 
country of the world. Over a year ago a 
Miss Pearey, whose father was formerly 
United States consul to a South American 
Republic, wrote to the American consuls in 
all foreign lands soliciting contributions. 
She has been singularly successful, in some 
cases collections being sent by the govern- 
ments themselves.” 

“Ts it true that the negroes will present 
one of the most unique displays to be 
found within the Exposition grounds?” 

“Indeed it is,’ Mr. Justi replied. “A 
structure to be known as the Negro build- 
ing will be one of the most attractive in the 
Exposition group, and will occupy a de- 
lightful and commanding position on 
the east bank of Lake Watauga. 
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The purpose of this department is 
to show the progress of the negro race in 
\merica from the old plantation days to 
the present time. 

“Not only is an opportunity to be pre- 
sented here to see the various stages of the 
negro’s intellectual and material advance- 
ment, but the droll, quaint, musical, fun- 
loving side of his nature will be shown in 
all its infinite variety. Every type of the 
old-time darky—a type soon to be extinet— 
will once more be in evidence, and the 
broad smile and white teeth, the loud, 
hearty haw haw, the rich melody of the 
true Southern negro will be seen and heard 
and appreciated by many visitors for the 
first and the last time. ‘Gwine Back to 
Dixie, ‘Way Down Upon the Sewanee 
River, ‘My Old Kentucky Home,’ and, in 
fact, all the old Southern and negro melo- 
dies will be heard in all their richness and 
pathetic beauty, and as the stranger to the 
Southland has never before heard them, and 
as he will never again hear them, when the 
few remaining darkies of the old planta- 
tion days who now ‘lag superfluous on the 
stage’ are gathered to the shades and only 
memories of them survive, for, in truth, 
they have, as a type, no descendants.” 

“T understand your Midway is to be 
known as Vanity Fair. What will be scme 
of its chief attractions?” 

“The following is a list of attractions 
thus far placed: Shoot the chute, German 
village, Chinese village and Beauty Show, 
Cuban-Spanish village, Japanese village, 
Cyclorama of Gettysburg, Caboret du 
Neant, Edison’s mirage, Vaudeville theater, 
Palace of Illusions, Mystic Maze, Ostrich 
farm, the Visage, Colorado Gold Mine, Old 
Plantation, Animal Show, Streets of Cairo, 
Moorish Palace, Haunted Swing, Electric 
Carousel, Whaleback Seawave, Electric 
Scenic Theater, Pompey’s Pillar, Camera 
Obscura, Money Illusion, Log Cabin Homes 
of Davis and Lincoln, Venetian Canal, 
Shooting Gallery, and the X-Ray machines.” 


“Do you expect the fair to pay ex- 
penses ?”” 

“Yes, in my judgment the Exposition wil 
be a financial success. Why? Because be- 
tween ten and eleven million people live 
within one night’s ride of Nashville. Ex- 
amine the map. Draw a circle around Nash- 
ville the radius of which is four hundred 
miles. Then draw a similar circle around 
Chieago. Place the cities in each one of 
these circles in parallel columns and you 
will discover to your surprise that more 
people live within a night’s ride of Nash- 
ville than within a night’s ride of Chicago. 

“Again, the Exposition will be open for 
six months. In early summer and fall the 
Centennial will be a resort for northerners 
and in mid-summer for southerners. Still 
unother reason for my sanguine expecta- 
tions is the fact that more than seventy- 
five state and national conventions are to be 
held on the grounds.” 

“If I were asked to state in a word 
what will be the chief characteristic of the 
Tennessee Centennial Exposition, I should 
answer that the thing which will most im- 
press the visitor as he meanders about the 
evrounds by day and by night, will be, not 
the extent of the exhibits nor the marvel of 
display, but a delicious sense of beauty. 
Beauty of dress, and face, and figure; 
beauty of decoration and illumination; 
beauty of scenery and sky; beauty of land- 
scape and lake. For the time being one 
will feel transported to a Garden of Para- 
(se, where Peace and Happiness stroll arm 
in arm and Bliss and Beauty reign supreme. 

Those who go to Nashville expecting to 
see another World’s Fair will be disap- 
pointed. But those who set out in light 
clothing and lighter spirits to spend a 
pleasant holiday in an enchanted city will 
find rest and refreshment for body, mind 
and soul, and will at the end turn their 
faces homeward laden with fragrant memo- 
ries of both the people and Exposition of 
that genial clime, “the Sunny South.” 
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WRITTEN FOR OUR Day 
THE STORY OF A HUMAN LIFE. 


ONCE BOUND IN THE FETTERS OF SIN, NOW IN THAT LIBERTY WHEREWITH CHRIST 
HATH MADE US FREE. 


Copyright, 1896, Fred’k L. Chapman & Co. All rights reserved. 
BRIEF SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 
The story opened with a description of the home life of the author asachild, An expose of the peculiar methods of 
s F 


the “Lurkers.” Introduces some types of criminal associates, Some incidents in his early education as a law-breaker are 
1e urkers.’ 3 3 
related showing his aptitude as an apprentice to the craft, and his sincere admiration for older craftsmen. 


CHAPTER XI. 


HORTLY after the death of my mother an intense longing for the old scenes pos- 
I found myself once more employed sessed me that | came near slipping back 
at the Westminster Industrial school to the city without leave. 


learning to set type and making paper Up in that little bedroom, in the hush 
” 5 m e - t i ee : 

bags of the long twilight of the Autumn even- 
agS, 


Through the kindness of a gentleman ings, I made the acquaintance of the immor- 
who wie a constant visitor to the school tal Robinson Crusoe and his man Friday. 
and who, for reasons that were then a com- After our return ta the city a situation 
plete mystery to me, but which, through 
God's grace, I can understand and appreci- 
ate now, always evinced a deep interest in 
the welfare of us boys. I, in company with 
another lad, Steve Brown by name, was 
given an outing and an introduction to the 
purity and quiet of country home life. 

We were taken to the home of a widow, 
who lived in a small cottage on the estate 
of Baron Pollock at Hatton, near Hounslow. 
There for one whole month we reveled in 
the luxury of being able to roam at, will in 
the fields and lanes; to climb trees, gather 
apples and even help glean after the reap- 
ers, And all this without having to dodge 
from policemen or worry about the recep- 
tion we would meet on our home-coming 
each night. What a contrast that clean, 
sweet-smelling bedroom was to the Gar- 
dener’s lane abode I had left behind. And 








yet, before the month had expired, such “There I became acquainted with the immortal 


Robinson Crusoe.” 
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was found for me with the great, well- 
known firm of Spottiswoode & Co., the 
Queen’s printers. I worked for them for a 
few months, establishing for myself dur- 
ing the time a bad reputation all over the 
immediate vicinity. 

This was in the spring of 1860. The vol- 
unteer movement was in its incipient 
stages. A cadet corps was enrolled at 
Spottiswoode’s and I, among others, be- 
came amember. But, just as I had received 
my new uniform, my ill-conduct culmi- 
nated in my discharge as an incorrigible by 
Mr. Wright, the then superintendent. 

Some years previous to this I had formed 
the acquaintance of a genial old scoundrel 
who kept a lodging house in Church Lane, 
St. Giles. My chum, Kinch Jackson, had 
formally introduced me to Mr. Reilly and 
had been my sponsor on that occasion. 
Now, I had lost sight of Kinchey for a long 
time and being free, once more, from the 
necessity of going to work each day, and 
also not caring very much to face my 
father with the story of my discharge, I 
made my way to Mr. Reilly’s den, carrying 
with me my week’s pay and my volunteer 
uniform. 

Mr. Reilly weleomed me as an old ac- 
quaintance and I fell at once into my prop- 
er place as one of his serviceable imps. 
Kinch Jackson, I soon learned, had met 
the usual fate of all his tribe. He had 
been arrested many times and had escaped 
with short terms in the “Downs” or the 
“Steel”—slang terms which we applied to 
Tothill Field’s prison and Clerkenwell—but 
in the end had been sent up for three 
years. The single eye of old Reilly would 
low with admiration whenever he spoke 
of Kinchey’s cleverness and courage, and 
he never tired of extolling his firmness and 
audacity as shown in his last trial. 

“Ah,” he would wheeze out, “if you kids 
was on’y like ’im. There was a boy as no- 
body or nothink could never do nothink 
with. Yer never seen ’im go hout an’ stay 
hout for ’ours an then come in without no- 
think. There, git out—go and waste yer 
time—yer may be hable to bring in a lit- 
tle sumfin, but yer carn’t, none ov yer, be 
like ’im.” 

I tried to be like him. That is, I recalled 


to mind his words and actions in the form- 
er days of our partnership, and governed 
my life and conduct by them. 

Both ends of Church Lane were care- 
fully attended and watched by the police. 
Even when we were successful in commit- 
ting some depredation, great difficulty and 
danger was experienced in getting past the 
entrance to the lane. In fancy I can see 
myself once again standing in the shadow 
of a convenient doorway near Tottenham 
Court Road while a fight is raised by a 
couple of the boys lower down the street in 
order to divert the attention of the police 
and thus give me an opportunity to stag- 
ger down into the cellar under the burden 
of a full box of tea. 

I was very soon a prime favorite with 
Mr. Reilly. I remember how elated I felt 
when he held me up as an example to be 
copied by the other lads. Yet, boy though 
Iwas, Il managed to form a pretty accurate 
estimate of him and his fulsome praise. 

On several occasions I was found very 
serviceable by some of the men who at dif- 
ferent times made visits to our abode. They 
always paid me well, and I was able to fre- 
quent the galleries of certain theaters that 
were favorites of mine and take some com- 
panion with me. 

So far in life Ihad been very fortunate 
in escaping a long term. This I attributed 
to my superior skill and would boast 
among my associates and out of sheer bra- 
vado do things that seem almost incredible 
to myself as I look back upon them. But 
there is an end to all things except a circle, 
it is said, und my manner of life could only 
end in one way, “whatsoever a man soweth 
that shall he also reap.” 

On the fourteenth day of October, 1860, 
under the alias of James Smith, I was sen- 
tenced to three vears’ confinement at the 
Feltham reformatory. 

The police officer who escorted me down 
to Feltham must have been ag  .man, for 
the advice he gave me made suck a marked 
impression on my mind that I still remem- 
ber some of his words. After a bath I was 
given a suit that was warm and comforta- 
ble. On the left arm and also on the band 
of the cap, in very ornamental figures, 
there was displayed the number 274. I was 
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at once made to understand that my iden- 
tity was completely swallowed up in that 
number—and that I must remember to an- 
swer at all times when that number was 
ealled. So, for the next three years, the 
name of Tom Fogarty passed out of my life 


9” 


and James Smith No. 274 took its place. 
CHAPTER XII. 
ELTHAM REFORMATORY. What 
shal] I say of it? Within its walls I 
spent many a happy contented hour. 
In its school rooms and workshops I was 


taught sufficient of book-learning and 





“A venal « scou..urel who kept a lodging house.” 


trade-craft to have enabled me to go 
through life and hold my own in the race 
against many who started under better 
and fairer auspices. If only I had been able 
to master my innate inclination to do evil. 

The school was in its infaney. Thou- 


sands of boys have grown up into young 


manhood there and have passed out into 
the world for good or ill since that time. 
I have met with its graduates in prisons or 
cities of Canada and the United States. But 
at that time the term of the first boy re- 
ceived had not expired. 

The office of Chaplain and Governor was 
combined in the person of a Rev. Dr. 
Croker, but he passed away shortly after 
my arrival and in his stead as Chaplain 
there came a goodly cricket-loving little 
cleric by the name of Pilkington, who 
prided himself, I remember, on the fact that 


he was descended from the great Claver- 


house—Bonnie Dundee. The position of 
Governor was filled for a short time by a 
noble-looking, kind-hearted gentleman 
named Kehoe, who tenderly cared for me 
during a severe attack of sickness from 
which I suffered during my first winter at 
Feltham. After him came a soldier, Capt. 
J. R. Brooks, and he was still reigning when 
my day of freedom arrived. 

I will not attempt to depict my daily life 
while serving my sentence. The details 
would prove interesting I believe. But the 
years that have elapsed since then have 
been so fruitful of incident and adventure 
that I cannot afford the necessary space. 

I was assigned to work in the carpenter 
shop, under the tutelage of a Mr. John 
Burroughs, an honest, God-fearing man. 
His assistant, Mr. McFarlane, was, beyond 
question in my estimation, the truest, 
sweetest-dispositioned Christ‘an it was ever 
my lot to meet. I here confess, to my own 
shame and the honor of the noble lives of 
these two men, that nothing but my own 
natural depravity kept me from becoming 
a Christian after I became intimate, as I 
did, with the beauty and purity of their 
daily life. 

[ found my old chum Kinch enjoying 
himself here under the name of Flannigan 
No. 36. His term had already half expired. 
I was placed in D Section, Tom Benfield be- 
ing the master, and soon began to make a 
good impression because of my aptitude in 
jearning. 

One thought occurs to me which T want 
to interject into my narrative just at this 
point. Ihave had a very wide personal ac- 
quaintance with criminals, in and out of 
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prison, and also with prison life reforma- 
tory and corrective, and the experience of 
my life has taught me that the best be- 
haved prisoner, man or boy, is usually the 
professional born and bred, criminal. 

Your accidental convict is always in a 
state of rebellion. His mind had planned 
other and better things for itself. He read- 
ily incurs the suspicion, yes, even the 
hatred of his guard or keeper by his almost 
involuntary breach of some of the many 
minor rules laid down for his daily conduct. 
He soon finds himself punished for doing 
things that he knows are done with impu- 
nity by others more cunning than himself. 
fie feels that he is a marked man, and if he 
is so unwise as to attempt to resent this im- 
position his life, irksome at best, is often 
made intolerable. 

On the other hand, the professional comes 
already primed for the ordeal before him. 
He has listened many times with eager ears, 
while older graduates have gleefully re- 
counted the various tricks and subterfuges 
practiced by them to alleviate or soften the 
asperities of prison life. Besides, there is 
no resentment in his breast against any of 
the prison officials because of his misfor- 
tune. He may, and often does, harbor a 
deep-seated feeling of bitterness and re- 
venge against the policeman or detective 
who “pinched” him, but that will keep un- 
til he has “done his bit.” In the meantime 
here he is just where he fully expected to 
be, a little sooner than he anticipated per- 
haps, but, never mind—the proper thing, in 
fact the only thing to do is to act wise and 
get on the right side of the “screws.” 
While serving my term at Feltham I was 
«a model prisoner. This can be easily veri- 
fied by the records. 

It was the custom in those days at the 
end of each quarter to give a good conduct 
stripe, to be worn on the right sleeve, to 
every prisoner who had managed to escape 
punishment for the previous three months. 
On Dec. 31, 1860, I received my first good 
conduct stripe, and on the last day of Sep- 
tember, 1863, [ was given my last. I had not 
failed in getting one at any time through 
my whole term. So, for the last thirteen 
days of my sentence, I wore twelve stripes 
stitched on my arm, as an indication of my 
excellent conduct. 


In addition, I wore a band of Red, one 
of White and one of Yellow encircling my 
arm, denoting monitorship in the school- 
room, the section and the workshop, re- 
spectively. Quite a record for good conduct, 
one would naturally remark, and many 
predicted good things that would happen 
to me because of my docility and obedi- 
ence. And yet I doubt if in that whole 
gathering of immature law-breakers there 
could be found my equal for hellish ras- 
cality and thoroughbred wickedness. 

The place was more of the nature of a 
work-school than a prison. Its title—‘*Mid- 
dlesex Industrial School”—indicates very 
completely the intentions of its founders. 
A very large amount of freedom was given 
to the boys within the confines of the 
place. We were dressed warmly and fed 
sufficiently well. At night we slept in large 
dormitories—fifty hammocks in each room 
—in the nominal charge of the section mon- 
itors. A more baneful, pernicious system 
than this was never invented by the arch- 
fiend himself. I do not care to say More 
than this that any good derived from the 
teachings of the school-room, work-shop 
or chureh during the day was more than 
counterbalanced by the evil thoughts and 
words and the corrupt and impure prac- 
tices indulged in and perpetrated in the 
dormitories at night. I trust they have 
been long since abolished. 

Now and then it would happen that the 
memory of the old London life would prove 
too much for some one of the boys or 
young men and there would a sudden flit- 
ting. The result would inevitably be the 
return of the culprit and his flogging in 
public in the presence of the Section to 
which he belonged. 

This propensity on the part of the boys 
came near involving me in serious trouble 
one time in spite of all my cunning and 
shrewdness. 

While I was still in Section D. among my 
mates was one Thomas Hopkins No. 176. 
He was quite a favorite with me. On acer- 
tain occasion he sounded me as to the feas- 
ibility of escaping and not being retaken. 
I don’t know why, but I always felt that 
there was no hope in that direction and I 
plainly told him so. So the matter was 


dropped. 
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Young Hopkins, however, was not dis- 
posed to give the idea up so easily. I think 
he worked in the tailors’ shop. He and 
some three or four others who worked with 
him determined they would test it for them- 
selves. One dark night they very quietly 
slipped out of their respective dormitory 
windows and were off for London and free- 
dom, 

Just before daybreak the next morning 
we in Section D. were awakened by the 
noise of the unlocking of the doors and by 
the voice of the Master, Mr. Benfield. 

[I sat up in bed and saw in the doorway 
the drill sergeant Bourne and the governor. 
While I was still wondering Mr. Benfield 
strode over to my bed and pointing tragic- 
ally at me said: 

“That boy is privy to the whole thing. 
Take him with you, Sergeant Bourne; he 
was privy to the whole thing.” 

Many a hearty laugh have I and others 
had over that charge since then, but at 
that time it was no laughing matter. 

Hopkins had chosen my window for his 
point of departure and had tied his sheets 
to the rail at the head of my hammock. 
This he did because he knew I would keep 
quiet even should I awake while he was 
getting away. 

I protested my innocence but they led me 
away to a solitary cell. There I was kept 
on bread and water for two days when 
Hopkins and some of the others were 
brought back. They stated positively that 
I knew nothing about their plans. This, 
coupled with my previous record, saved 
me, in spite of the fact that Mr. Benfield 
persisted in believing me guilty. He treated 
me harshly from that time forward and I 
am confident that my subsequent trans- 
ference to section F. alone saved me from 
many a report and punishment that would 
have resulted from his dislike of me. 

More than a generation has elapsed since 
the days that I write of. I have been a par- 
ticipant in Many acts and scenes since that 
time. Under very peculiar circumstances 
and in many strange places I have met 
with some of my old companions and asso- 
ciates of the old school. And although I 
am sorry to say I left Feltham worse, I be- 
lieve, morally than on the day of my entry, 
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if that was possible, yet I have always had 
a sneaking regard for the school and a ten- 
der regret for the days mis-spent within its 
confines. 

CHAPTER XIII. 

When I went to Feltham I was in my 
fourteenth year and the three years spent 
there made quite a change in my personal 
appearance. I eagerly rushed up to London 
on the day of my liberation and made my 
way at once to the byways of Westmin- 
ster, the place of my birth. 

[ had sent a private message to my father 
by Kinch Jackson, when he was released, 
giving him particulars of my sentence, my 
name and story, etc., and I received a letter 
from him under an assumed name giving 
me lots of good advice and counsel, for the 
benefit of the authorities, and several little 
items of information which I alone under- 
stood. He had promised to visit me, but he 
came not, neither did I receive any more 
letters. When I went among my old ac- 
quaintance I soon learned the reason for 
this. Father was serving one of his usual 
periodic sentences for some infraction of 
the law. 

Kinch, when I met him, was apparently 
overjoyed to see me again. He had grown 
quite manly looking, his cheeks being 
adorned with thin straggling whiskers, 
which he evidently admired very much. But 
as I often told him afterwards, he stroked 
and rubbed and pulled at them so inces- 
santly that he gave them no chance to 
grow. 

“Hullo, 274!” he cried as soon as we met. 
“Why, Tommy, ole boy, come an’ ’ave sum- 
mut.” 

We went into a dive or low concert sa- 
loon on Tothill street and soon we were 
seated in the tap-room with our foaming 
pewters on the table at hand. The frequent- 
ers of the place as they passed in or out 
nearly all recognized and spoke to Kinch. 
To many of them he introduced me as Fred 
Fogarty’s son “jist hout fum doin’ a bit.” 
The usual result was an invitation to 
drink. I noticed also that the women 
seemed desirous of talking with me about 
my experience, and even joked and drank 
with me. I began to realize the fact that 
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three years had made a vast change in my 
life. While the singing was going on Kinch 
related to me his adventures since his ar- 
rival in the city. 

“I’m a doin’ orl right, Tommy,” said he. 
“See ’ere. Thems ther kind o’ things to 
‘ave in yer kick.” And he pulled out a smal] 
handful of gold from his inside pocket. 

“If yer want a couple o’ quid or so, Tom- 


my, ’ere it is for yer. When yer git to 
work agin itll be orl right.” 

I thanked him for his friendly offer and 
told him his conduct was just what I had 
always expected of him. At the same time 
[ did not hesitate to help myself from his 
pile. 

He was flush of money just at that time 
having made a successful trip to some out- 
lying town with some house-workers. For 
perhaps a week after our first meeting he 
played the part of host, taking me to the- 
aters and places of amusement and making 
me acquainted with many things that I 
had been too young to know practically be- 
fore my trip to Feltham. When his 
money gave out we went to room- 
ing together and during that winter 
we sometimes worked together on some job 
but more often alone. In any and every 
event we divided up fairly, I think. 

When the great prize-fight between Hee- 
nan and King occurred, we had planned to 
go to see it. Something happened that pre- 
vented my going and Kinch went down 
alone. At the scene of the fight he met 
with a former associate who came to our 
room shortly after, and the result was 
Kinch soon after went off with him to do 
a job at some little country town and 
failed to return. 

My father was released in the spring and 
for a short time we lived together. I made 
several efforts to get work and live honest, 
but some little temptation would soon 
bring me back to the old life. Father was 
getting along in years. Born in 1810 and 
living the rapid, dissolute life he had, he 
naturally felt some of the infirmities of his 
age. But he never manifested any desire 
or inclination to change his manner of life. 
With all his vice he was an exceptionally 
brainy man, and he recognized the fact that 
out of himself there could come no change 


for good. And he dared not hope for help 
from others. 

In the heat of summer, during the 
week of the great battle between the 
Kersarge and Alabama, while the whole 
city was excited over the escape of Capt. 
Semmes, I received a message from Capt. 
Brookes asking me to come down to Felt- 
ham on matters of importance to myself. 
I said nothing to father, but quietly slipped 
down to the school and was received in a 
very encouraging manner both by the Gov- 
ernor and by Chaplain Pilkington. 

In the course of a long conversation with 
me, the following day, Capt. Brookes gave 
me very plainly to understand that by ways 
known only to themselves the prison au- 
thorities had managed to keep thoroughly 
conversant with my manner of life during 
my few months of liberty in London. 

He expressed a great interest in my 
future and by various examples showed me 
the inevitable result of my present course 
and wound up by advising me to go to 
Canada. I was just at the age and of the 
disposition to welcome anything or go any- 
where that involved a change of scene, so 
[ very readily agreed that it would perhaps 
be better for me to leave England. He told 
me to think it over and give him an an- 
swer the next day. 

I went around among the boys and was 
welcomed very gladly by those who had 
known me of old. As usual they seemed 
to be well informed as to my method of 
making a living. They enquired as to the 
whereabouts of this or that former inmate 
and I gave them all the information I pos- 
sibly could. TI am afraid IT was none too 
particular as to the truth of the news I 
furnished. 

The next day I gave a final assent to Capt. 
Brookes’ proposal. I had always represented 
myself as an orphan to the authorities so 
they knew nothing of father’s existence. 
Immediate preparations were made for my 
passage. I was furnished with a painted 
wooden chest to hold my clothing. Two 
complete outfits, I think, were given me, 
then I was introduced to another younger 
lad—probably twelve years of age—who 
was going to be my companion on the voy- 


ge. Some excellent advice was given us by 
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Capt. Brookes and Rev. Mr. Pilkington, then 
with a parting wave of the hand IL bade 
farewell to old Feltham and started on my 
road to a new world and as I sometimes 
foolishly imagined, perhaps to a new and 
better life. 

On our arrival in Liverpool we were met 
at the depot by an agent who had received 
notice of our coming. He cared for us, at- 
tended to all our needs and saw us safely 


away on ship-board. 


On a bright afternoon in the latter part 
of June, 1864, the clippership “Guy Man- 
nering,” left the dock at Liverpool and 
moved slowly down the Mersey toward the 
sea, carrying nearly 500 souls of various na- 
tionalities, bound for the Eldorado of the 
western ocean. And on her deck, lonely 
among the crowd waving their farewells to 
friends ashore, stood Tom Fogarty, th: 
born Ishmael of the London streets, with 
his little chance companion by his side. 


THE TRAMP’S SOLILOQUY. 


By LANTA WILSON SMITH, 








I can see my father coming in, with snow-flakes 
covered o'er, 

And the wave of frosty air but made our comforts 
seem the more. 

©, to see that happy place again how far these feet 
would rove— 

And to taste my mothers coffee by the 

old 
kitchen 


stove, 


N these frosty winter mornings as I wander down the 


street, 
And my appetite is calling loud for something 
warm to eat 


A most tantalizing picture comes where’er I chance 


to rove, 
Of my mother grinding coffee by the 
old 
kitchen 
stove. 
I can see the table standiag near with ev'rything 
in place, 
And the plate of crispy doughnuts wear a most 


familiar face, 


gut the fragrance ¢ that coffee seems to follow 
where I rove, 
Just as when my mother ground it by the 
old 
kitchen 


stove. 


A homeless, friendless wand’rer now of ev’rything 
bereft, 
After struggling hard with toil and care there’s 
only mem'ry left, 
And the scene that brings my whole life back as 
eold and faint I rove, 
Is my mother grinding cotfee by the 
old 
kitchen 
stove. 











DR. POINDEXTER 8S. HENSON, 








Poindexter S. Henson is one of the foremost preachers of America. His pulpit is his throne, and 
from it each Sabbath he delivers two royal messages to his people. He oils his tongue with no plati- 
tudes, but strikes straight from the shoulder. With all the energy of his nature, he expounds the 
righteousness set forth in God's book. He believes that the principles between its covers are the 
touch-stones that will cure every ill of state, society and individual 

In answer to my request for a brief outline of his life, he said: 

“T was born in Fluvanna, Virginia, on December 7, 1831. I first attended Richmond College—of 
which, by the way, I was the first graduate. I entered college when twelve years of age and grad- 
uated at sixteen. Later I was also graduated from the University of Virginia.” 

‘And your theological course?” I put in interrogatively. 

‘Never took any, thank, the Lord,” he burst out. 

Then in explanation he continued: *‘The tendency of the theological seminary is to turn out 
preachers just as a lathe turns out ten pins. It is a great help to some men, while it ruins others. 
It is likely to engender a sort of pharisaical professionalism which utterly destroys a preacher's use- 
I next took charge of a Classical Institute in North Carolina for 
edited the ‘ North Carolina Democrat ’—but I have 


fulness. But to return to our theme 
two years, and at the same time studied law and 
changed my politics since. For two years more I was a professor in Chowan College, North Carolina. 
Next I returned to Richmond as pastor of the Fluvanna Baptist church and principal of the Fluvanna 
Female Institute. When 29 years of age I was called to a pastorate in Philadeiphia, where I re- 
mained for twenty-two years. My charges were the Broad Street Baptist Church and the Memorial 
Baptist church. We built the latter at a cost of $750,000, and paid every cent of it. It is now one of 
the largest churches in Philadelphia. From there I came directly to the First Baptist Church of 
Chicago, where I have been for the last fourteen years. For more than twenty years I have also been 
the editor of our monthly Sunday School publication. ‘The Baptist Teacher.’ 
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INTERVIEWS WITH FAMOUS MINISTERS ON THEIR METHODS 


OF SERMON MAKING. 


DR. POINDEXTER S. HENSON 


PASTOR OF THE FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH, 


CHICAGO. 


N answer to my request for an account 
of how he constructs and delivers his 
weekly sermons, Dr. Henson, who is 

pastor of the largest Protestant church in 
1: 


“As a rule I choose my texts early. | 





Chicago, 


get them, if possible, before going to bed 
Sunday night. I put them in soak. Just 
as when you make soup you put the bones 
in the pot and let them simmer, and later 
skim off what rises to the surface, or just 
as seed planted in the ground grows day 
and night unconsciously. ‘You can’t force 
the process Saturday night; it takes time 
for the roots to strike down and the shoots 
to strike up. 

“Beyond this planting process, my meth- 
ods are very variable. I think it’s a bad 
thing for a man to lie on a procrustean bed 
and have an invariable method of making 
a sermon. I always carry a pocket pistol, 
by which I mean a note book, in my hip 
pocket, loaded with texts, and whenever 
outlines of sermons come to me, whether it 
be on the street car or steam car, or any- 
where else, I at once make note of them. I 
think the best work I do is on the railroads 
in that way. My people tell me that my 
sermons prepared there are my best, be- 
cause they have more movement in them, 
and for that reason I always prefer a fast 
train. Indeed, there are few places where 
I enjoy work so much as on a sleeping car 
or on a parlor car, where I settle down to 


a day’s travel with nobody to molest me or 
make me afraid. I think for the most 
part, through the nib of my pen. After 
getting a text, I sometimes have the whole 
outline come to me with it. It opens up 
the layout of the land at once. Then | 
write in a hieroglyphic fashion—a sort of 
short hand that would be the despair of 
any reporter—maybe twenty or thirty 
pages. This I do to clarify my thought 
and to freshen my style, for a man who 
doesn’t write is sure to drop into ruts and 
repeat himself world without end, which 
makes the people tired. After I have writ- 
ten I go over the matter thus accumulated, 
maybe recast it, and make a syllabus, and 
then go over the syllabus and from it make 
a more abbreviated syllabus, and then go 
over that syllabus till Pve got it in my 
head. ‘That memorandum I usually lay on 
my pulpit Bible, but don’t commonly need 
to have recourse to it. 

“In preparing a sermon, I make it qa point 
not to read anything bearing on the sub- 
iject immediately beforehand. It initer- 
feres with one’s own thinking. For what 
with his own thoughts and other people’s 
all mixed up, he is all cluttered up, and tihe 
result is apt to be a kind of pudding-stone, 
instead of clear-cut granite. 

“My idea is that a man should be reading 
all the time. Just asa cow should be graz- 
ing all the time, but you don’t want the cow 
to give grass, but milk. ‘A man should 
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Rev. Frank Milton Bristol, DD, pastor of the First Methodist Episcopai Chureh Evanston, was 
born in Orleans county, N. Y., January 4, 1851. His father, Leverett A., was in I861, one of the pro- 
prietors of the Galena Courier. 

Both lines of Rev. Mr. Bristol’s ancestry were Scotch and English, and for some generations, 
Methodists. His father died in 1863. Having suffered long from ill health, the family was left in cir- 
cumstances which required Frank to work for several years at whatever would aid in the needed support. 
In 1870 he entered the North-Western University, at Evanston, Ill., with the view to prepare for the 
ministry. He graduated in 1877 with the degree of Bachelor of Philosophy. Since then his alma mate? 
has conferred upon him the honorary degrees of Master of Arts and Doctor of Divinity He is a 
trustee of North-Western University and of Garrett Biblical Institute. In 1891 he was elected president 
of the Chicago Preachers’ Meeting. By travel and study abro d he has developed a taste for art and 
early English literature, giving special attention to the study of Shakespeare He has made quite an 
extensive collection of rare books and fine art, but only as supplementary to his broader ministerial 
work. Mr. Bristol’s pastoral work has been in Blue Island, Morgan Park, Joliet, Englewood and Chi- 
cago. He was appointed to the Wabash Avenue Chureh for 1879, and to 1882, thence to Trinity to 1885, 
to Grace to 18k, thence to Trinity again, and now serving fourth year at Trinity Church. 

Mr. Bristol early gained high rank as a lecturer, writer and publicist. He has given courses of 
lectures before Allegheny College and Boston University. Was a member of the committee on the 
Parliament of Religions, ete In the pulpit he is earnest, lugical and eloquent, having attained an 
enviable reputation which places him in the forefront of noted clergymen. His devoted pastoral la- 
bors and winsome personal traits have made him a popular favorite, and greatly endeared him to 
his congregations. Dr. Bristol is the author of several books, including “A criticism on the Play of 
Richard IIL.’ Anessay on John Amos Comenin’s ‘“Providential Epochs,” and a work on ‘‘The Minis- 
try of Art” is soon to appear. 
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HOW I PREPARE MY SERMONS. 


keep himself full; “reading maketh a full 
man.” ‘The only book that I try to keep 
in touch with in the preparation of a ser- 
mon, is God’s Book. I want to hear what 
He says about it, and the less of confusion 
of human voices, the better. 

“As a rule I preach for the edification of 
the saints in the morning, and with a view 
to evangelistic results in the evening. [I 
am apt to put my strength on my evening 
sermon. The morning service is a kind of 
dress parade to which people will come any- 
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way, from force of habit, or stress of con- 
science, but if you want them to come in 
the evening, you have got to give them 
something to come for. I think the cause 
of the small evening congregation in so 
many churches is that the preacher puts on 
a full head of water in the morning, and 
dribbles at night.” 

It may be added that Dr. MHenson’s 
chureh is always full Sunday morning, and 


overflows in the evening. 


DR. FRANK M. BRISTOL, 


PASTOR OF THE FIRST METHODIST CHURCH, 


EVANSTON, 


R. Bristol gave me the following 
narrative of his methods of pro- 
cedure: 

“In the first place, I read very extensive- 
ly. I read along all lines. I do not con- 
fine myself to theology. My themes are 
often suggested by my reading, again by a 
paramount occurrence of the day, and 
again by what I discern to be the topics up- 
permost in the minds of my people. Then 
I write my sermons out fully. In the ma- 
jority of cases I read from my manuscript, 
but frequently I merely use extensive 
notes. I preach both topical and textual 
sermons. Once in a while in a series of 
sermons where the subject demands it, I 
read extensively on all lines. If the sub- 
ject does not require it, it is simply a mat- 
ter of composition. 

“T have no set days or hours in which to 
prepare my sermons. I have oftentimes a 
number of sermons and texts in my head 
which are weeks and months in developing, 
so as a rule when I sit down to write I 
write continuously till T fill up my manu- 
script, even if it takes all night. I greatly 
prefer to write my sermon clear through in 
this manner in the heat of the inspiration. 
I do not begin Sunday or Monday. I usu- 
ally think of it all week, and sit down Fri- 
day or Saturday and write it out. 

“In the beginning of my ministry I spoke 
extemMporaneously, but discontinued it be- 
cause it was too easy for me. I spoke very 
impetuously, and used too many words to 
express a single idea. I found the cure in 
writing and reading. 


ILLINOIS, 


“T dislike the memoriter method, because 
it seems so like aq declamation, that I can- 
not throw myself into it as I would wish, 
and I cannot take advantage of any 
thoughts which come on the wing. 

“Then another advantage of the written 
sermon is the possibility of verifying one’s 
statements. If one is misquoted, he can al- 
ways fall back on his manuscript. Again, 
by writing, one is much more apt to study 
the subject and not depend merely on the 
gift of gab. I say sometimes that there 
are only three ways of preaching: from 
memory, from manuscript and from vac- 
uity. 

“T do not depend on cyclopedias of anec- 
dotes for illustrations, but get them from 
my daily association with men, from na- 
ture, science, history, art and the books I 
am reading. 

“Occasionally I speak on topics of the day 
Sut as arule | 
select scriptural themes, and only touch 


getting therefrom my title. 


current topics incidentally, though I keep 
en rapport with all the issues, events and 
problems of our day. 

“My morning sermon is directed especial- 
ly to the church members, and aims to give 
Christian instruction. The evening sermon 
is mainly for the unconverted and young 
people. J frequently deal with such prob- 
lems of young people as the kind of liter- 
ature to read, amusements, temperance, 
and, in fact, all similar subjects of vital 
importance to the rising generation. I 
also frequently treat great  religio-poli- 
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tical themes in the evening discourse.” the fact that his church is attended more 
One reason for Dr. Bristol’s marked at- largely than the others in Evanston, by the 
tention to the needs of young people lies in studentsattending Northwestern University. 


AN EASTER VERSE. 
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I AM THE 
RESURRECTION 


AND THE LIFE. 


John fl; 25 


By THOMAS SULLIVAN. 


‘Come forth!” O, my soul; hear the summons, divine, 
That calls thee from Sin’s sable night. 

Too long hast thou lain in darkness, supine ; 
Come forth into freedom and light. 

Though bound in the cere-cloth of Trespass and sin, 
With self love, the stone o’er thy tomb: 

Come forth! Let the sunlight of God’s love shine in 
‘Dispelling all sorrow and gloom. 








